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WHEN DID JOINVILLE WRITE HIS 
VIE DE SAINT LOUIS? 





Wuite leading his second crusade against the Saracens, King Louis IX 
of France died of the plague near Carthage, August 25, 1270. Twenty- 
seven years later (August 1297), after three separate inquests into his 
saintly virtues and the miracles ascribed to him after his death, he was 
canonized by Pope Boniface VIII. Two Princesses of the Royal House, 
eager to spread the cult of the new saint, requested that his life be again 
made the subject of written accounts.! The first, Blanche de la Cerda, a 
daughter of Louis IX, commissioned her confessor, Guillaume de 
Saint-Pathus, who completed his task during the year 1303; the second, 
Countess Jeanne of Champagne,? who was both a grand-niece of Saint 
Louis and the wife of his grandson (Philip IV), addressed herself to her 
Seneschal, Jean de Joinville, but she died (April 2, 1305) before her 
command had been carried out. 

Any discussion of the dating of Joinville’s book must be preceded by 
an outline of the several sections into which it may conveniently be 
divided. I have, of course, adopted the standard paragraph numbering 
introduced by Natalis de Wailly.* 


1. Dedicatory letter to Louis, King of Navarre and Count of Champagne, 
later Louis X (§1-18).—2. Joinville’s Part One: the teachings of Saint Louis 
($19-67).—3. Joinville’s Part Two: the life and reign of Louis IX (§68-765); 
a) §68-109: the youthful years (1214-1248), b) §110-663: THE SEVENTH 
CRUSADE (1248-1254), Cc) §664-765: the later years (1254-1270).—4. Post- 
script to the book (§766-768).—5. Final date: Ce fu escrit en l'an de grace mil 
CCC et IX, ou moys d’octovre (§769). 


Sections 1 and 5 may be considered together. In his dedicatory letter 
(section 1), Joinville addresses Louis as fil dou roy de France, par la 
grace de Dieu roy de Navarre, de Champaigne et de Brie conte palazin. Evi- 
dently he is writing after the death of Queen Jeanne of Navarre (April 2, 
1305) and before Louis’ accession to the throne of France (Nov. 29, 
1314). Although the date of October 1309 given in §769 (section 5) is 
found in only one of the three manuscripts, it does not refer to MS A, 

1. Pre-canonization biographies of Louis IX are those by Geoffroi de Beaulieu, Guillaume 
de Chartres, Guillaume de Nangis et al. 

2. Jeanne was Countess of Champagne and Queen of Navarre in her own right. 


3. Histoire de Saint Louis, par Jean, sire de Joinville, Paris, Firmin Didot, 1874, and subse- 
quent small size editions published by Hachette from 1881 on. 
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the handwriting and language of which place it after 1350, but to an 
older manuscript now lost, presumably the presentation copy which 
Joinville offered to the future Louis X. This hypothesis seems all the 
more plausible when one is reminded that Louis, born October 4, 1289, 
was entering upon his twenty-first year in October 1309.‘ Before that 
time, the serious-minded old dedicator might have considered the royal 
dedicatee too immature in mind to appreciate at their proper value the 
moralizing features of the book he had composed.‘ It seems therefore 
fairly safe to assume that the date of October 1309 applies both to sec- 
tion 1 and to section 5. 

Sections 2 and 3, which constitute the book proper, will also be 
examined together, at least at present. A reading of §19-765 of the 
Vie de Saint Louis yields the following data: §20 ignores the existence 
of §7—16 and consequently must have come into being before the com- 
position of section 1; §35 was written before the death of Duke Jean 
of Brittany (Nov. 18, 1305); §108 was written after the death of Count 
Gui of Flanders (March 7, 1305); and §555 was written after the death 
of the Duke of Burgundy (March 21, 1306). It follows that Joinville 
composed the Vie over a period of at least six months, say between 
November 1, 1305 and April 30, 1306. Since Jeanne of Navarre was no 
longer among the living to speed her Seneschal on his commissioned 
task, it is quite natural to suppose that a grand seigneur like Joinville 


refused to let himself be rushed by his duties as a biographer. 
Section 4 contains a reference to Louis of Navarre, but in the third 
person instead of the second as found in the dedicatory letter: 


Et ces choses ai je ramentues a mon signour le roy Looys, qui est heritiers 
de son non; et me semble que il fera le grei nostre saint roy Looys, s’i pour- 
chassoit des reliques le vrai cors saint, et les envoioit a la dite chapelle de 
Saint Lorans a Joinville, par quoy cil qui venront a son autel que il y eussent 
plus grant devocion.® 


Clearly section 4 must have been written before Joinville had decided 
to dedicate the book to Louis of Navarre, that is before sections 1 and 
5, but, since it is a postscript, after the completion of sections 2 and 3, 
that is to say anywhere during the years 1306-1309. 

Up till now I have been dat'ug the :omposition of the Vie by what 
might be called prima facie evidenc 2, evidence that was held satisfactory 


4. It is true that Louis had been married to Marguerite of Burgundy as far back as Sept. 
23, 1305, and that he had already been crowned King of Navarre on Oct. 1, 1307, but he 
was not to be dubbed a knight till June 3, 1313. 

5. Vee the admonishment to Louis at the end of the dedication, §18. 

6. Vie, §767. 
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by Natalis de Wailly, the last editor of Joinville, although he has not, 
perhaps, presented it as precisely and as coherently as would have been 
desirable.” But the time has come to consider a theory that has gained 
wide and lasting acceptance, Gaston Paris’ hypothesis of the““Memoirs”’ 
of Joinville. According to G. Paris, Joinville composed section 3b as 
early as 1272 or 1273. He believes that §1 10-663, at the time they were 
written, were intended as an account of Joinville’s personal share in the 
seventh crusade, their main purpose being not to glorify the late king, 
but to afford entertainment to the family and friends of the Seneschal 
of Champagne. Thirty years later (1305) when Joinville undertook to 
bring out a life of Saint Louis, he considerably expedited his task by 
incorporating with the saint’s biography what may be termed chapters 
of his own autobiography, but with such trifling readjustments that 
section 3b remains hopelessly out of focus in the book that has come 
down to us. Gaston Paris offers five arguments in support of his theory, 
which I shall list before discussing their validity. 

A literal interpretation of §555 shows that it was penned shortly after 
October 1272, and not shortly after March 1306. Talking of King 
Philip II of France and his departure from the Holy Land during the 
third crusade (1191), Joinville writes: il lessa toute sa gent demourer en 
Post avec le duc Hugon de Bourgoingne, I aioul cesti duc qui est mors nouvel- 
lement. Since aioul means grandfather and not great-grandfather,’ the 
recently deceased duke cannot be Robert II, who died on March 21, 
1306, but must be Hugues IV, who died on October 27, 1272. If §555, 
which is part of section 3b, was written as early as 1272, presumably all 
of section 3b dates back to that year. 

Section 3b is out of all proportion with the rest of Part Two: it de- 
votes 554 paragraphs to six years (1248-1254) of a reign that lasted no 
less than forty-four (1226-1270); yet the balance, 38 years, is disposed 
of in a mere 144 paragraphs. 

The central character of section 3b is quite evidently Joinville: con- 
cerning his adventures, his hardships, his everyday life, we are given 
details which in no way concern Louis IX; the king is never the pro- 
tagonist and he appears in the narrative only when Joinville finds him- 
self in his company. 

One readily ascribes section. ©, 2 3a, 3¢ and 4 to an hagiographer: 


7. See his edition of 1874, pp. i-x and .,80-481. 

8. Presented and expounded in R, xx (1894), 508-524, and also in Histoire littéraire de la 
France, xxx (1898), 426-450. Among those who have subscribed to Paris’ theory one may 
mention Molinier, see Sources de [’ histoire de France, wi, n° 2537, and Jeanroy, see Hanotaux, 
Histoire de la nation francaise, xu, pp. 441-444. 

9. Which would be desaioul in Old French. 
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in these 200 paragraphs Louis IX is referred to as “Saint Louis’’ at 
least thirty times. But in section 3b, which comprises over 550 para- 
graphs, only thrice does Louis appear as “Saint Louis,’’ everywhere 
else he is merely “the King.” These three cases of “Saint Louis” (§120, 
207, 385) are so exceptional that they may be set down as haphazard 
changes or additions made at the time Joinville wedged his personal 
reminiscences into the Vie. Clearly section 3b was written before Louis 
IX had been canonized. 

In 1272, Geoffroi de Joinville, the eldest son of the Seneschal, married 
Mabille de Villehardouin, a great-grand-daughter of the historian of the 
fourth crusade. Is it not tempting to imagine that one of the conse- 
quences of this alliance was that Joinville became acquainted with 
Villehardouin’s account of the conquest of Constantinople and that he 
was spurred thereby to describe his own share in a later crusade? But 
argument 5 is advanced by G. Paris only as an interesting possibility. 

Having thus stated the five arguments advanced by G. Paris in sup- 
port of his theory, let us examine their validity. 

Now as to the first argument. A perusal of other passages of the Vie 
suffices to show that G. Paris overemphasizes the significance of the 
word aioul in §555. Thus in §348 Joinville incorrectly describes Malik 
al-Salih Aiyib, Sultan of Egypt, as the grandfather (aious) of Taran- 
Shah, after having correctly called him his father (§288: ses peres). If in 
§348 Joinville has made a slip by using aioul instead of pere, it remains 
well within the realm of probability that in §555 he may have made a 
similar slip by saying aioul when he should have said besaioul. More- 
over it seems easier to postulate a slip of the author in $555 than to sur- 
mise instead with G. Paris" that §400, 600, 613 and 633, which con- 
tain references to events that occurred in the years 1275, 1291, 1295 
and 1300, that is to say after 1272 (date of the assumed redaction of the 
“‘Memoirs”’), were rewritten in 1305. 

As to the second argument. If, instead of presenting it as an argu- 
ment, G. Paris had formulated it as a question, we should discover that 
he himself comes very near providing us with a satisfactory answer. 
Why is section 3b out of all proportion to the rest of Part Two of the 
Vie? Let us turn to G. Paris. Speaking of the other two sections of 
Part Two, section 3a (§68—109) and section 3c ($664-765), he writes:'* 


La Joinville n’est plus le centre du récit; il n’écrit plus des mémoires per- 


10. Joinville’s error in §348 is pointed out by G. Paris, along with a dozen others, in 
HLFr, xxx, 449-450. 

11. See HLFr, xxxu, 428-429. 

12. HLFr, xxxu, 439. 
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sonnels, dans lesquels le roi parait lorsqu’il se trouve en contact avec lui; mais 
il ne faut pas croire non plus qu’il ait voulu écrire proprement une Histoire de 
saint Louis. Les “faiz” du saint roi, dont il avait promis 4 la reine Jeanne de 
faire un livre, sont uniquement ceux dont il avait été témoin, comme les paroles 
sont celles qu’il lui avait entendu prononcer; il le déclare expressément au 
début: “Je . . . faz escrire la vie nostre saint roi Loois, ce que je vi et oi par 
l’espace de sis anz que je fui en sa compaignie ou pelerinaige d’outre mer et 
puis que nous revenimes.” I] a manqué a son plan quand il a cousu 4 la fin de 
son livre, faute de souvenirs personnels, des morceaux empruntés ailleurs, et 
il a pris soin de dire, en terminant, qu’il ne garantissait que ce qu’il avait “‘veii 
et oi.” C'est en se placant a ce point de vue qu'il faut apprécier I’ceuvre de 
Joinville; autrement on la qualifierait d’incompléte et d’incohérente au dela 
de la mesure ot elle mérite d’étre ainsi qualifiée. 


Very little elaboration of the words of G. Paris quoted above is needed 
to show the weakness of argument 2. As soon as we recognize that 
Joinville wished to set down concerning Saint Louis only what he had 
heard and seen, it becomes apparent that the years 1248-1254, during 
which he was frequently brought in contact with the King, are vastly 
more important than those that preceded or those that followed: before 
1248 he was not yet on terms of friendship with Louis, after 1254 his 
duties as Seneschal of Champagne and Lord of Joinville did not allow 
him to spend much time at the Parisian court. Yes, there is a consider- 
able disproportion between section 3b and the other two sections of 
Part Two, but this disproportion is justified by the attitude which the 
author has assumed from the very first, that of a reliable witness. 

As to the third argument. There can be little doubt that G. Paris 
is right when he states that in section 3b the narrative sequence is 
provided by the succession of notable or curious events which took 
place in Joinville’s life during the years of the seventh crusade. This 
fact is perhaps nowhere more strikingly illustrated than in the opening 
paragraphs of section 3b. Thus §110-113: Joinville confers with his 
men; §114: he obeys a summons of the king; §115-118: an example of 
Louis’ justice is related to Joinville, while in Paris; §119—122: Joinville 
receives scrip and staff from a holy abbot; §123: he journeys down the 
valley of the Saéne; §124: he sees a castle that has been pulled down by 
order of the king; §125—129: Joinville’s sea voyage from Marseille to 
Cyprus; §130-131: he sees the supplies that have been gathered for the 
army; §132: Louis told him later in Syria how much he would have 
liked then to proceed immediately to Egypt. But does it follow that 
§1 10-663 could have been composed only as part of an autobiography 
and that they are out of focus in a purported biography? Before agree- 
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ing too hastily with G. Paris let us consider the problem which Join- 
ville would have faced when he reached the year 1248 in Louis’ reign, 
in case he had no “Memoirs” to fall back upon. Concerning the King’s 
deeds, he had decided to narrate only what he had seen and heard, yet 
during those eventful years of the seventh crusade in which Joinville 
became a trusted friend of Louis IX he had not spent all his time, not 
even most of his time, at the King’s side. How was he going to link the 
numerous, yet separate, occasions on which he was present at some 
action of the King? Joinville needed a chronological thread to tie these 
events together, otherwise he would have given us a series of discon- 
nected scenes loosely hanging in the air and we should have complained 
of the inartistic quality of the result. What more truthful sequence 
could he have adopted than the accidents and incidents of his own 
odyssey? To these he could bear witness as well as to those of the 
King’s. And if such was his decision, he has solved his problem of com- 
position with outstanding success, because it is the now swift-flowing, 
now slow-moving narrative which finds its source in this autobiographi- 
cal device that gives life and color to the deeds of Louis IX and pre- 
vents them from becoming a collection of “stills,” to borrow a term 
from the language of the cinema. I believe that the autobiographical 
sequence which is present in section 3b was not only justifiable but 
desirable if Joinville was seeking to write artistically at the same time 
he was writing as an eye-witness. 

As to the fourth argument. Could there be another reason than the 
one advocated by G. Paris which might account for the fact that Join- 
ville, who makes a liberal use, but by no means an overwhelming use," 
of the epithet “‘saint’”’ in the rest of the book, is satisfied to use it only 
thrice in the 554 paragraphs of 3b? Joseph Bédier, perhaps the only critic 
so far who has refused to accept G. Paris’ theory, maintains that 
Joinville was consciously reacting against the monks and clerks who 
extolled only the ascetic virtues of the King, whereas our Seneschal, 
albeit he was a devout believer, wished to show that Louis before ever 
he became a “‘stained glass saint’”’ had been richly endowed with virtues 
of this world, that he had been a knight both courteous and bold, a warm 
friend and a wise King. That Bédier offered a most plausible view is 
shown not only in §32 of section 2, which contains the well known 


13. The lack of a connecting thread is at times painfully apparent in section 3c. 


14. For a constant use of benoiet and saint see Guillaume de Saint-Pathus’ life of Saint 
Louis. 


15. In Bédier et Hazard, Histoire de la littérature francaise illustrée, 1, 82-85. 
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“tenson” between Joinville and Robert de Sorbon,"* but also by a pas- 
sage in the very section under discussion, a passage which because of 
the light it sheds on Joinville’s attitude I think worth quoting in full: 


Par nos journees, venimes ou sablon d’ Acre, la 6u li roys et li os nous lojames. 
Illec au lieu vint a moy uns grans peuples de la Grant Hermenie, qui aloit en 
pelerinaige en Jerusalem, par grant treu rendant aus Sarrazins qui les con- 
duisoient. A un latimier qui savoit lour languaige et le nostre, il me firent prier 
que je lour monstrasse le saint roy. Je alai au roy la ou il se seoit en un paveillon, 
apuiez a l’estache dou paveillon; et seoit ou sablon, sans tapiz et sans nulle 
autre chose desouz li. Je li dis: “Sire, il a la hors un grant peuple de la Grant 
Hermenie qui vont en Jerusalem, et me proient, sire, que je lour face moustrer 
le saint roy; mais je ne bé ja a baisier vos os.” Et il rist mout clerement, et me 
dist que je les alasse querre; et si fis je.’” 


The humorous quip upon which the anecdote ends should not blind us to 
its significance. Clearly there was a time when Joinville was in no 
hurry to see his royal friend enshrined and placed on an altar, and to 
let awe and veneration take the place of tenderer feelings, when the 
epithet “saint” struck a note of unwelcome estrangement. Is it so diffi- 
cult to understand that Joinville, when he has effectively conjured up 
the past, tends quite naturally to discard a word that interposed a barrier 
between himself and the friend of his youth? Notice how frequently— 
relatively speaking—that adjective is used at the start, how later it ap- 
pears at wider and wider intervals, and after vanishing almost how it 
resumes its pristine frequency in the closing pages of the book."* 

As to the fifth argument. Argument 5, based on evidence external to 
Joinville’s book, is as tenuous as it is ingenious. It has really no in- 
trinsic value and stands or falls according to the attitude one takes 
toward the first four arguments. 

The preceding discussion should suffice to show that section 3b was 
not necessarily composed before 1305-1306, but we can, I believe, go 
farther and offer evidence indicating affirmatively that it was composed 
later than 1282. This evidence based on Joinville’s deposition of 1282 
and the 1287 redaction of his Credo I shall now present. 

In 1282 Joinville was called before the ecclesiastical delegates who 
had been commissioned by the Pope to investigate the life, deeds and 


16. Subject of the debate: whether it is better to be a preudome (a gentleman) or a beguin 
(an ascetic). 

17. Vie, §565—566. 

18. Section 1: §2, 4. Section 2: §19, 20, 21, 35, 43, 50, 58. Section 3a: §68, 73, 87, 100. 
Section 3b: §120, 207, 385 (565-566). Section 3c: §678, 679, 685, 693, 757, 758, 760, 761, 
762, 763, 765. Section 4: §766, 767, 768. 
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miracles of Louis IX, and he tells us that they questioned him for two 
whole days. The text of Joinville’s deposition has not come down 
to us, but, since it was utilized along with the testimony of 37 other 
witnesses by Guillaume de Saint-Pathus, we are able to reconstruct 
some parts of it. I shall list the fragments I have been able to recover 
from Guillaume de Saint-Pathus.” They will be arranged in the order in 
which Joinville later located them in the Vie. An asterisk before the 
abbreviation St-P means that Guillaume de Saint-Pathus acknowledges 
that he is drawing on Joinville at that place. The absence of an asterisk 
signifies that there is a close similarity between a passage of Guillaume 
de Saint-Pathus and Joinville’s text, the presumption being that, although 
not mentioned by name, the Seneschal was the authority or at least 
one of the authorities consulted by Guillaume de Saint-Pathus.”! 


1. (§19) Joinville knew the King for 22 years: *St-P, pp. 72, 133.—2. (§22) 
Louis never spoke ill of anyone: *St-P, p. 133.—3. (§24) Invariably act 
and speak as if all could see and hear: *St-P, 72.—4. (§27-28) Mortal sin or 
leprosy, which is worse?: *St-P, p. 72.—5. (§38) Louis took the side of the 
weaker against the stronger: St-P, p. 78.—6. ($53) A knight’s sword is his 
most telling argument against any miscreant: St-P, p. 25.—7. (§54) Every 
day Louis said the Office of the Dead: St-P, p. 37.—8. (§57-58) How Louis 
administered justice in person: St-P, p. 142.—9. (§71) Louis’ mother would 
have preferred to see him dead than in a state of mortal sin: St-P, p. 13.—10. 
($306) Louis refuses to leave his men during the retreat from Mansourah: 
St-P, pp. 74-75.—11. ($379, 386, 389) Louis refuses to sail till his brother 
is freed: St-P, pp. 76-77.—12. (§386-389) Louis insists on keeping his word 
to the Saracens: St-P, pp. 127-128.—13. (§517) Louis labors at the fortifica- 
tions of Jaffa: St-P, p. 110.—14. (§582) Louis helps to bury the dead at Sidon: 
St-P, pp. 1o1-102.—15. (§617-629) Louis’ composure during a narrowly 
averted shipwreck: St-P, pp. 77-78.—16. (§667) How Louis clothed himself 
in the last part of his reign: St-P, 111.—17. (§682) Louis tried to keep peace 
between the neighboring princelings: St-P, pp. 73-74.—18. ($685) How Louis 
punished blasphemers in the Holy Land; St-P, p. 27.—19. (§686-687) Louis 
never swore: St-P, p. 124.—20. Louis taught that the saints were our inter- 
cessors in Heaven: *St-P, p. 73.—21. Louis criticized those who were ashamed 
to show their piety: *St-P, p. 73.—22. Joinville fully believed that the dead 
king could work miracles: *St-P, p. 133-134. 


The last three items have no equivalent in the Vie; item 22 had become 


19. Vie, §760. He was questioned at Saint-Denis some time between June 12 and August 8, 
1282. 

20. Vie de Saint Louis, par Guillaume de Saint-Pathus, confesseur de la reine Marguerite, 
edited by H.-Frangois Delaborde (Paris, 1899) in Collection de textes pour servir a I’ étude et a 
P enseignement de I histoire. 

21. Only about half of these corresponding passages have been pointed out by Delaborde 
in the foot-notes of his edition. 
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pointless after the canonization of Louis IX, but as items 21 and 22 
would have found their way into Part One of the Vie had Joinville in 
1305 been using a copy of his deposition, it may be assumed that he was 
not and that two teachings of Saint Louis escaped his memory at the 
time. But those minor items, present in the deposition and absent from 
the Vie, do not undermine the conclusion that for all practical purposes 
Joinville’s deposition constitutes the first draft of the Vie. For the first 
time the Seneschal had been compelled to bring together and marshal 
all he knew about Louis; in the past he had doubtless narrated his 
memories of the King, but it must have been in piecemeal fashion, with- 
out plan or perspective. It so happens that several of the items listed 
above as belonging to this first draft of the Vie are to be found also in 
what G. Paris calls the “Memoirs” section of the 1305 redaction, 
which raises the suspicion that the said section is not essentially differ- 
ent from the other sections of the book, for those items are present in 
the Seneschal’s sworn testimony about the King, and this suffices to 
show that section 3b existed in embryonic form in Joinville’s deposition 
of 1282. 

Joinville’s conception of himself as a witness on oath is very notice- 
able in the Vie. Not only is this attitude proclaimed by the author in a 
general statement both at the beginning and the end of the book.”? 
But it is apparent also in the care with which Joinville qualifies the 
nature of his information, when he is telling about things he has learned 
through hearsay. In §75, for instance, he refers only to people in 
general as his source for the reported item;* in §105 he is somewhat 
more specific: men who returned from the campaign of 1242 were his 
informants; in §390 and 392 he names two knights as his authorities 
for the way in which Gautier de Chatillon was killed in Egypt; in 
§562 his intimation of the stupendous sums Louis must have spent in 
fortifying Jaffa is based on a conversation Joinville had with the papal 
legate; in §756 and 757 his account of the last moments of the King is 
authenticated by a report made to him by Count Pierre of Alengon, a 
son of Louis who was present at the death of his father;** finally he 
relies on the word of Louis himself regarding facts such as the day on 
which the King was born, Louis’ retura from Montlhéry to Paris 
during an uprising of his nobles, the acquisition by the crown of fiefs 
sold by Thibaut IV of Champagne, the reaction of Blanche of Castille 
on being apprised that her son had taken the cross, Louis’ impatience 
at being delayed in Cyprus, and the manner in which he was captured 

22. Vie, §19, 738, and 768. 


23. See also Vie, §106 and 685. 
24. See also Vie, §4. 
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by the Saracens.** It should be noted that several of these guarantees 
of veracity are found in section 3b,” which proves that the attitude 
Joinville openly adopted in other sections of the book, the attitude of a 
witness on the stand, is also discernible in what G. Paris terms the 
“Memoirs,” and strongly suggests that no part of the Vie antedates 
1282, when Joinville’s punctilious attitude must first have arisen.?7 

Between the deposition or “‘first draft of the Vie” of 1282 and the 
actual redaction of the Vie in the years 1305-1306, there exists one 
partial intermediate step, the second redaction of Joinville’s Credo.** 
This little religious pamphlet, which emphasizes the paramount im- 
portance of the Creed in the matter of salvation, was first composed at 
Acre in 1250-1251; in 1287, when it had become plain to Joinville 
that Louis would soon be canonized, he revised the Credo by inserting 
at several places various teachings of the future saint.” A table of corre- 
spondences between the Credo and the Vie will enable the reader to see 
at a glance what passages of the Credo are paralleled by passages of 
similar content in the Vie. 


1. (§24) Invariably act and speak as if all could see and hear: Credo, §774.— 
2. (§43) The Devil tries to make us doubt in extremis: Credo, §849.—3. (§44) 
How we should repulse him: Credo, §775.—4. (§45) Your parentage is a mat- 
ter of faith: Credo, §771.—5. (§50) Count Amaury of Montfort needed no 
miracle to fortify his faith: Credo, §772-773.—6. (§334-339) Joinville takes 
courage during his captivity in Egypt: Credo, §801-815.—7. Louis claimed that 
the Christian religion alone had been prophesied and attested: Credo, §776.— 
8. Friar Heinrich of Marburg’s comment on the Creed: Credo, §777.—9. Why 
justice is represented by a double-edged sword: Credo, §825. 


Items 7 and 9, which belong by rights to the teachings of Saint Louis, 
might very well have been introduced into Part One of the Vie. The fact 
that Joinville did not do so shows rather conclusively that he no more 
consulted the Credo, when he was at work on the Vie, than he did his 
deposition.*® But it is more important for the present discussion to 
note that one long item of the Credo later found its way, with a few 


. Vie, §69, and 617, 73, 87, 107, 132, 308 and 404. 
. Vie, §132, 308, 390, 392, 404, 562, 617. 
. In 1298 Joinville was reminded of his deposition oath by one of the papal investigators. 
. Only this second redaction has survived; it has been edited by Natalis de Wailly in 
his 1874 edition of the Vie. De Wailly has numbered the paragraphs of the Credo from 770 
to 852. 
29. See Charles-Victor Langlois, La Vie en France au moyen age du XII* au XIV® siécle, 
Paris, Hachette, 1928, tv, 13, note 3. 
30. This conclusion is in perfect accord with G. Paris’ assertion that Joinville always 
dictated from memory and never used material previously written or dictated by himself, 
see HLFr, xxxu, 446-448. 
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incidental changes, into the Vie. This item, item 6 of the above list, 
deals with a personal experience Joinville underwent in Egypt and 
which does not seem to concern Louis in any visible way, yet by this 
personal tale hangs a moral of such religious significance that Joinville 
deemed it worthy to find a place in the Credo along with the teachings 
of the King he inserted at the same time. Although the said experience 
had not happened to Louis, nor even to Joinville in the presence of Louis, 
it was of a type which the King enjoyed discussing and drawing upon 
for his teachings. That nearly all the personal experiences related by 
Joinville in section 3b lend themselves to the kind of serious moralizing 
Louis sought to induce and develop in his friends and that the com- 
munity of views which existed between the proselytizing King and his 
zealous disciple results in at least didactic unity for the Vie, I hope to 
have shown in a previous article to which I refer the reader.** 

So far the only open attack made upon the theory of Gaston Paris 
has come from Joseph Bédier, as has already been stated in the course 
of this article. In a history of French literature which appeared almost 
twenty years ago, Bédier made an eloquent plea in favor of the artistic 
unity of Joinville’s book,** yet those brilliant pages have seemingly 
failed to bring about the overthrow of G. Paris’ theory of the dual per- 
sonality of the Vie, one-fourth biography and three-fourths auto- 
biography. Because I have long felt that G. Paris was wrong and that 
Bédier was right, I have endeavored here to supplement the latter’s 
demonstration with what it may have lacked, a point by point discussion 
of G. Paris’s arguments and the reasons that can be adduced in favor of 
the unity of the Vie from a study of Joinville’s deposition and Credo. 

To sum up, Joinville’s Vie de Saint Louis was written in 1305 and 1306 
although the dedicatory letter did not come into existence till October 
1309; the postscript is to be located in time somewhere between the 
book and the dedication. Gaston Paris’s hypothesis that three-fourths 
of the book are personal reminiscences written as early as 1272-1273 
appears untenable. Not these hypothetical ‘““Memoirs,” but Joinville’s 
deposition during the canonization inquest of 1282, considered in con- 
junction with the 1287 redaction of his Credo, should be viewed as the 
initial step in the composition of the Vie de Saint Louis. 


; Mae ALFRED FouLet 
Princeton University 


31. “Notes sur la Vie de Saint Louis de Joinville,” R, tvim (1932), 551-564. 

32. The following sentence neatly summarizes Bédier’s position: “Le sénéchal a écrit 
l’histoire du roi Louis, l’histoire de saint Louis et l’histoire de Jean de Joinville, et ces trois 
histoires forment un chef-d’ceuvre complexe, mais d’une seule venue, od tout est concerté 
pour que son ami revive tout entier.” 





VOLTAIRE’S LETTERS TO PIERRE PICTET 
AND HIS FAMILY 





When Votaire settled in his pleasant home at Les Délices on the 
outskirts of Geneva in early March, 1755,' he had as neighbors Pierre 
Pictet (1703-1768), Professor of Law at the University of Geneva, 
Mme Pictet (1711-1774), and their daughter, Charlotte (1734-1766), 
the “Lolotte” of Voltaire’s correspondence.? On October 25, 1757, 
Charlotte Pictet married Samuel Constant de Rebecque (1729-1800). 

The name of this suburban hillside with its beautiful view over- 
looking the city, the swift blue waters of the Rhone, and, in the distance, 
the majestic range of Mont-Blanc, was Saint-Jean. Pierre Pictet had 
inherited his property there from his father. Voltaire, not liking so 
saintly a name, rechristened his new home Les Délices.* Neighbors 
though they were, Voltaire often found it convenient to communicate 
with his friends next door in brief letters or notes some of which have 
been preserved. Thus, in an age without telephones, it was easier to 
send by a servant a hurriedly-written missive than to interrupt his 
work and make a personal visit, difficult to break off quickly without 
rudeness.We remember how he had remarked years before to Mme de 
Graffigny “que c’est une chose affreuse que le temps qu’on perd a 
parler; qu’on ne devrait pas perdre une minute; que la plus grande 
dépense que !’on puisse faire est celle du temps.”’® Some of these hastily- 
scribbled notes to Professor Pictet were even written on the back of 
playing cards. 

There are eighteen of these letters in all, sixteen to M. Pictet, one to 
Mme Pictet, and one to their daughter, Mme Constant. Ten of these 
letters do not appear in the standard Moland edition of Voltaire. One 
of these was reproduced, but with several errors, by Perey and Mau- 
gras® and then reprinted by Bengesco.’ Nine of the letters seem not to 

1. The deed is dated February 14, 1755, and provides for occupancy on March 1 (Archives 
d’Etat de Genéve). On March 5, Voltaire dates his letter to Counsellor Tronchin from Les 
Délices (Moland, xxxvu, 355). 

2. Moland, xxxvit, 540, note 3; xxx1x, 197. Details on Pierre Pictet are given in: J.-A. 
Galiffe, Notices généalogiques sur les familles genevoises, Geneva, 1829; Louis Sordet, Diction- 
naire des familles genevoises, MS in 3 vols., Archives d’Etat de Genéve; and especially in: 
MSS Edmond Pictet, Archives d’Etat de Genéve, u, 483-490. 

3. MSS Edmond Pictet, u, 482. 

. Moland, xxxvit, 341; Xxx1Ix, 197, and note 1. 

. Mme de Graffigny, Lettres, éd. Eugéne Asse, Paris, 1879, p. 229. 


4 
5 
6. Perey et Maugras, La Vie intime de Voltaire aux Délices et a Ferney, Paris, 1885, p. 211. 
7. G. Bengesco, Bibliographie de Voltaire, u1 (Paris, 1889), 348. 
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have been published previously. In the eight given by Moland® there 
are also numerous errors which make a republication from the original 
manuscripts desirable. These manuscripts are to be found in the Biblio- 
théque publique et universitaire de Genéve, MSS Constant, N°* 49-50. 


I 
[A M. Pierre Pictet] 
[Moland, N° 3070, xxxvul, 514.] 


[Note of 9 lines in Voltaire’s hand without place, date, address, or signature, written on 
the back of a small playing card, the Two of Hearts. MSS Constant, 50.] 


[Aux Délices, le 1% décembre 1755]® 


ouy les anglais prennent tout,’ la france souffre tout, les volcans engloutis- 
sent tout." baumont! qui a echapé mande qu’il ne reste pas une maison dans 
lisbonne.'* Je portugal nest plus. tout est abimé.* cest la'*® Y optimisme. madame 
denis revient'* demain au soir. nous sommes I|’ume'? et lautre tres tendrement 
attachez a nos voisins. 


8. One other brief letter to Pictet, given correctly in Moland (N® 3123, xxxvul, 554), is 
not reproduced here. It is a note of nine lines in Voltaire’s hand, written on the back of a 
playing card, the Two of Hearts, without place, date, address, or signature, but apparently 
classified correctly by Moland as the latter part of February, 1756 (MSS Constant, 50). 

9. Classed by Moland as of December 1, 1755, though without indication of the exact 
date. That this letter was in fact written on December 1 is shown by Voltaire’s statement: 
“Mme Denis revient demain au soir,” followed by, in a letter of the same date: “Mme 
Denis . . . est actuellement 4 ma petite cabane de Monrion” (Moland, xxxvim, 515), and, 
in a letter of December 2: ““Mme Denis, mon cher monsieur, est revenue enchantée de vous.” 
(Ibid., 516.) 

10. Du Pan wrote to Freudenreich on October 27, 1755: “On dit que les Anglois con- 
tinuent 4 prendre des vaisseaux francois’ (MSS Du Pan, v, 26. Bibliothéque publique de 
Genéve). 

11. On November 23, 1755, immediately after the arrival at Geneva of the news of the 
earthquake at Lisbon on November 1, Du Pan wrote to his friend: “On ne sait s’il s’y est 
ouvert un volcan” (Ibid., v, 32). 

12. On December 15, 1755, Du Pan wrote to Freudenreich: “Nous venons enfin de lire 
en Conseil une lettre de M' Beaumont, négociant genevois 4 Lisbonne, du 11 novembre.” 
The date of the letter from Beaumont (November 11), the word enfin, the necessity of wait- 
ing, no doubt, for a regular meeting of the Council before reading it in public, the exaggerated 
character of the news (later contradicted), all indicate that Beaumont’s letter must have 
arrived at Geneva and its contents been repeated to Voltaire around the latter part of 
November. 

13. Beaumont wrote: “Toute la ville fut renversée, c’est-a-dire . . . presque toutes les 
maisons de la ville et de la campagne” (MSS Du Pan). On December 1, 1755, in a letter to 
Palissot, Voltaire wrote in words almost identical with those of the letter to Pictet above: 
“Il ne reste pas actuellement une maison dans Lisbonne” (Moland, xxxviu, 515). This offers 
further evidence of the date of the letter to Pictet. By December 12, however, the first wild 
exaggerations regarding the extent of the Lisbon disaster were being corrected. Du Pan 
writes to M. and Mme Freudenreich, mentioning “une lettre de Mad* de Baschi 4 Mme de 
Pompadour, qui réduit la perte de Lisbonne au quart des maisons, et 4 cing ou six mille 
a4mes”’ (MSS Du Pan). 

. The words which I have italicized are omitted in Moland. 
. Omitted in Moland. 

. Moland: “vient.” 

. Moland: “l'un.” 
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II 
A Monsieur, Monsieur le Professeur Pictet, a Genéve. 


[Moland, N° 3086, xxxvi, 525.] 


[Autograph. One p. in-4, folded double with address and sealing wax on outside of p. 4. 
MSS Constant, 50.] 


a monriond 21 xe 1756 [1755]!8 
jay mille graces a vous rendre mon tres cher et tres aimable professeur, aussi 
bien qu’a mademoiselle!® pictet. elle a ecrit a madame denis une lettre char- 
mante; et jay recu de vous un billet tres savant. la science et les graces sont 
dans votre famille. M'?° falconet”' a fait a paris la meme remarque que vous. le 
portugal est miné depuis long temps. reposons nous a labri des alpes. quand 
serai-je assez heureux pour etre encor votre voisin et celui de M' moussart.”” 
oserai-je vous supplier®* de lui presenter mes tendres respects. je n’oublierai 
jamais ny** vos bontez ny les siennes. je me mets aux pieds de madame pictet 
et de la belle nanine?® tout indigne que jen suis 


V 


Ill 


A Monsieur, Monsieur Pictet, professeur en droit a genéve 


[Moland, N° 3105, xxxvul, 540.] 


[Autograph. One p. in-4. Address. Red sealing wax with armorial bearings. Signed with 
initial ““V.’’ MSS Constant, 50.] 


a monrion ce 29 janvier [1756]** 

en vous remerciant mon cher professeur, tres tendrement de votre sou- 
venir, et tres tristement des nouvelles publiques; le diable est déchainé sur 
terre et sous terre,?” et sur mer.*® laissons le faire, et vivons tranquilles au bord 


18. Although this letter bears the date 1756 at the top, it is probably a later addition in 
another hand. Voltaire was not at Monrion in December 1756, but at Les Délices. In the 
latter part of December 1755, however, he was at Monrion. Moreover, the reference to the 
Lisbon earthquake then in everybody’s mind also points to 1755, the date given by Moland. 

19. Moland reads: “Mme.” 

20. Moland reads: “‘Le sieur.” 

21. Probably Etienne-Maurice Falconet (1716-1791), the famous sculptor, though a 
lawyer Falconet and a Falconet who was one of the doctors of Louis XV are also mentioned 
in Voltaire’s correspondence. 

22. Probably Pierre Mussard (1690-1767), ‘“‘Professeur honoraire de droit naturel et 
public 4 l’Académie [de Genéve]. . . . Du Conseil des Deux-Cents en 1721. Syndic en 1750, 
1754, 1758, et 1762.” J.-J. Rousseau, Correspondance générale, 1v (Paris, Colin, 1925), p. 71, 
note 2. (Cf. ibid., 1, 100; vi, 181.) 

23. Moland reads: “‘prier.”” 

24. Moland omits: “ny.” 

25. Voltaire here identifies Mlle Charlotte Pictet with the heroine of his comedy, Nanine 
(1749). 

26. The reference below to English captures of French shipping and to the Lisbon earth- 
quake confirms Moland’s dating of this letter as of 1756. 

27. Moland omits the italicized phrase referring to the Lisbon earthquake. 

28. A reference to English inroads upon French shipping. Cf. the first sentence in Letter 1 
of this group of letters. 
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de notre lac. vous me ferez grand plaisir de m’aprendre les nouvelles sottises 
de ce bas monde, et encor plus de me mander que vous et toutte®® votre aimable 
famille vivez heureux et tranquilles. quand je suis a lyon*®® je voudrais marier 
a lion*' certains grands yeux noirs et* certaine belle ame logée dans un corps 
droit comme un jonc.* quand je suis a lausanne je la** voudrais marier a lau- 
sanne. et lorsque je suis aux delices je luy souhaitte un conjoint de geneve. 
madame sa mere est bien regrettée icy. nous n’avions qu’un chagrin; cetait de 
ne vous pas*® avoir a monrion. 
je pense que madame pictet a eu la bonté de parler de foin et d’avoine.** 
jen suis honteux, je /’en*” remercie. colombier** nous offre du foin, je ne m’en 
soucie gueres. totius*® familiae servus. 
V 
IV 
A Monsieur, Monsieur le professeur Pictet, A genéve. 
[Moland, N° 3118, xxxvin, 550.] 


[Autograph. One p. in-4. Red sealing wax with armorial bearings. Address, date, except 
for the year, and the signature ““V.”” MSS Constant, s50.] 


a monrion 12 fevrier [1756]*° 

madame denis mon tres cher voisin prétend quelle a ecrit tres regulierement 

a made Pictet. il faut que les lettres se soient croisées. ce n’est pas avec les per- 
sonnes qu’on*! aime, que |’on*? manque a son devoir. je vous remercie de vos 
nouvelles. je commence a douter de la destruction de Philadelphie** quoy que 


29. Word omitted by Moland. 

30. Moland reads: “Nyon.” Voltaire had been at the Chateau of Prangins near Nyon 
from December 14, 1754, to February 28, 1755. He had also been at Lyon from November 
18 to December 9, 1754. Both readings are therefore possible, but the reading appears to be 
clearly “Lyon” in its two occurrences. 

31. Moland reads: “Nyon.” 

32. Moland omits: “et.” 

33. The sentence refers to Mlle Charlotte Pictet. 

34. Moland reads: “‘Je voudrais la marier.” 

35. Moland reads: “point.” 

36. This appears to refer to a request made by Voltaire for Mme Pictet to transmit an 
order for hay and oats for his horses during the winter. 

37. Moland reads: “‘la.” 

38. Colombier was probably a farmer in the neighborhood. 

39. Moland reads: “totus.” 

40. The references to the reported destruction of Philadelphia in other letters of this time 
show that Moland has dated this letter correctly as of 1756. 

41. Moland: “‘que l'on.” 

42. Moland: “‘qu’on.” 

43. Moland puts a period after “Philadelphie.” In a letter of February 10, Voltaire had 
written to the Duchesse de Saxe-Gotha: “On dit que tout est mal chez les Anglais, en 
Amérique, et chez les Francais, sur mer. Les sauvages alliés de la France ont détruit et mis 
4 feu et 4 sang Philadelphie, capitale de la Pensylvanie, 4 ce que mande un jésuite iroquois 4 
un jésuite lorrain” (Moland, xxxvi, 547). To the Banker Tronchin of Lyon, Voltaire wrote 
about the same time: “La nouvelle du saccagement de Philadelphie se confirme-t-elle?”’ 
(lbid., 548). The letter above to Pictet indicates Voltaire’s growing doubt as to the authen- 
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je tienne cette nouvelle du Roy Stanislas.** je ne doute pas que le ministere*® 
de france n’envoye comme vous le dites, des secours en amerique sur des vais- 
saux détachez. on les prendra peut etre plus aisément.** mais les ministres ont 
leurs raisons dans les quelles il ne m’apartient pas de penétrer. le roy de prusse 
fait des traittez et des vers.‘ il peut faire tout ce quil voudra. 

mille tendres respects a toutte votre famille 


V 
Vv 


[A M. Pierre Pictet.] 
[Moland, N° 3238, xxx1x, 112.] 


[Autograph. Note of 10 lines, written on the back of a playing card, the Ace of Spades. 
No address, date, or signature. MSS Constant, 50.] 
[Printemps? 1756]*8 


jay lu ce petit*® morceau du jesuitte castel, vieux fou reconnu pour tel,®° de- 





ticity of the news. Finally, in the one letter to Pictet not reproduced here, since it is already 
correct in Moland, Voltaire says: ““Vous voyez que dans ce monde on ne dit pas un mot de 
vrai. Oui, sans doute, il faut étre pyrrhonien” (Ibid., 554). 

44. Moland puts a comma here. 

45. Moland: “ministre.” 

46. On February 10, Voltaire had written to the Duchesse de Saxe-Gotha: “Les Anglais 
se vengent en prenant tous les vaisseaux francais qu’ils rencontrent” (Moland, xxxvi, 547). 

47. Voltaire wrote to the Duc de Richelieu on February 7: “Croirez-vous que le roi de 
Prusse, vient de m’envoyer une tragédie de Mérope mise par lui en opéra? I| m’avertit cepen- 
dant qu’il n’est occupé qu’a des traités” (/bid., 546). To Banker Tronchin Voltaire wrote 
likewise: “Est-on bien ébaubi du traité du roi de Prusse? Ce monarque, pendant qu’il faisait 
son traité, faisait un opéra en vers francais de ma tragédie de Mérope; il vient de me l’envoyer” 
(Ibid., 548). The convention between Frederick II of Prussia and the English government 
was signed in January, 1756. 

48. Moland classes this letter after the middle of September, 1756, but quotes a note by 
Beuchot to the effect that, since Castel’s work appeared early in 1756, Voltaire’s letter “peut 
étre antérieure 4 septembre” (Moland, xxx1x, 112, note 1.) Louis-Bertrand Castel (1688- 
1757) had published his Homme moral opposé 4 l Homme physique de M. Rousseau at Toulouse 
in 1756. The book was reviewed by Grimm on March 1 (Corr. /itt., m1, 189), thus putting 
its appearance not later than February. Throughout 1756, Voltaire remained on friendly 
terms with Rousseau. On June 4, he arranged to send Jean-Jacques a copy of his two poems 
on Lisbon and on La Loi naturelle (Moland, xxx1x, 51). Even after Rousseau’s long “Lettre 
sur la Providence” of August 18 in refutation of the Poéme sur le désastre de Lisbonne, Voltaire, 
on September 12, wrote a letter of acknowledgement in most friendly terms, apologizing even 
for the “‘mauvaises plaisanteries” of his ironical letter of the preceding year directed at 
Rousseau’s Discours sur l inégalité (Ibid., 109. Cf. ibid., xxxvut, 446-450). Jean-Jacques 
himself was pleased and wrote to Mme d’Epinay: “J’ai regu hier une lettre obligeante de 
Voltaire” (Corr. de Rousseau, Paris, Colin, 1924, 1, 342). Thus the friendly tone of Voltaire’s 
letter to Pictet in regard to Rousseau is no indication that it preceded the Lettre sur la Provi- 
dence of August 18. It seems probable, nevertheless, that the mention of Castel’s attack on 
Rousseau implied in Pictet’s letter and in Voltaire’s reply to it came in the spring of 1756 
nearer the date of publication of the Jesuit’s work. 

49. Moland omits: “petit.” 

50. Moland omits the significant italicized phrase. In 1738, Voltaire had already written: 
“Ce Castel-la est un chien enragé; c’est le fou des mathématiques” (Moland, xxxiv, 451). 
Grimm says in 1756, reviewing Castel’s attack on Rousseau: “Nous connaissions jusqu’a 
présent le P. Castel, jésuite, pour un bavard dont |’imagination folle et plaisante ne laissait 
pas que d’amuser dans ses écrits. Nous ne savions pas que ce fit un fou méchant”’ (Corr. 
litt., m1, 189). 
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scendant de garasse* en droitte ligne, disant des injures d’un ton assez comique. 
il est le cinique des jésuittes, comme ce pauvre citoien®? est le cinique des 
philosophes. mais Roussau na jamais dit d’injures a personne, et il ecrit bau- 
coup mieux que castel.** voila deux grands avantages. 


VI 
a Monsieur, Monsieur pictet magistrat de Geneve 
chez le S* le blanc a lyon. 
[Moland, N° 3295, xxx1x, 160.] 
[Autograph. One p. in-4. Address and two fragments of red sealing wax with armorial 
bearings. Address on the 4th page. Signed ““V.’’ MSS Constant, 50.] 
a monrion 16 janvier [1757]* 
mon tres aimable voisin, les délices ne sont plus délices, quand vous n’etes 
plus dans le voisinage. il faut alors étre a monrion. votre souvenir me console 
et lesperance de vous revoir au printems donne** un peu de force. je suis bien 
honteux pour ma nation qu’il y ait encor des Ravaillacs mais pierre Damien 
nest heureusement qu’un batard de la maison ravaillac, qui a cru pouvoir tuer 
un roy avec un méchant petit canif a tailler des plumes.** c’est un monstre, 
mais cest un fou. cet horrible accident ne servira qua rendre le roy plus cher a 
la nation, le parlement moins retif, et les eveques plus sages. 
rejouissez vous a lyon avec la meilleure des femmes*’ et la plus aimable des 
filles, et comptez sur linviolable attachement des deux solitaires suisses. 


V 
Vil 
a Monsieur, Monsieur le professeur Pictet a genéve 
[Moland, N° 3322, xxx1x, 179-180.] 


[Autograph. One p. in-4. Address and traces of sealing wax on p. 4. Signed “V.” MSS 
Constant, 50.] 


a monrion 22 février [1757]5* 


mon tres cher voisin la volonté de dieu soit faitte. puissiez vous batir dans 


51. Le P. Francois Garasse (1585-1631), frequently attacked in Voltaire’s works as an 
outstanding example of intolerance and unrestrained bitter invective. 

52. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, ““Citoyen de Genéve.”’ 

53. The favorable, if slightly condescending tone toward Rousseau here is worthy of note 
and indicates that Voltaire is still friendly toward ‘“‘ce pauvre citoyen,” whose literary style 
also he holds in high esteem. Cf. note 48, above. 

54. Correctly dated 1757 by Moland as is indicated by the reference below to the attack 
of Damiens. 

55. Moland reads: ‘‘me donne.” 

56. The attack by Damiens on Louis XV was made on January 5, 1757. 

57. According to Du Pan, Mme Pictet in reality was far from being noted for her good 
temper (Cited by Lucie Achard, Rosalie de Constant, sa famille et ses amis, 2 vols., Paris, 1901— 
1902, I, 12-13). 

58. So dated by Moland, and correctly, as is shown by the reference to the marriage of 
Charlotte Pictet, which was to take place later in 1757. 
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mon voisinage une maison®® digne de la belle situation que vous avez et puisse 
mademoiselle pictet avoir un mari digne d’elle.*® je presente mes respects a 
madame pictet. et je souhaitte a toutte votre famille les prosperitez qu’elle 
mérite. madame denis joint ses sentiments aux miens. vous n’aurez jamais de 
voisins qui vous soient plus veritablement* attachez 
V 
Vill 


a Monsieur, Monsieur le professeur pictet, a sa maison de 
lolotte sur St jean, a Geneve 
[Moland, N° 3342, xxx1x, 197-198.] 
[Autograph. 24 pp. in-4. Address on fourth page. Sealing wax with armorial bearings. 
MSS Constant, 50.] 
a monrion 27 mars [1757]*®* 
vous voila donc mon tres cher voisin dans votre charmante retraitte.** 
l’appellerons nous, carite, favorite, mon plaisir, plaisance?* il faudra bien la 
batiser, et ne pas soufrir qu’un saint donne son nom a notre petit canton, *® 
pour moy je la nommerai lolotte.** le nom de mad*"**7 votre fille me plait 
plus que celui®® de tous les saints®® du calendrier. 
vous avez vu a lyon un plus beau teatre que le notre. mais certainement 
nous avons de meilleurs acteurs a lausanne qu’a lyon. je ne mattendais pas a 
la perfection avec la quelle plusieurs pieces ont été jouées dans notre pays 
roman.7° quand je parle de perfection je parle de |’art de faire verser des larmes 
a des yeux qui pleurent difficilement. une tragedie nouvelle” jouée a lausane, et 


peutetre mieux jouée qu’elle ne le sera a paris est un phenomene assez singu- 


59. Jules Crosnier, in his book Nos Anciens et leurs euvres (Geneva, 1916, p. 61), speaks 
of the new house of the Pictet family. He says: “‘La nouvelle demeure des Pictet n’a pas da 
étre mise en train avant 1754.” This date, judging from Voltaire’s letter above, must be 
at least two years too early. Crosnier continues: “Plus vaste que l’ancienne, elle [la maison] 
est aussi mieux placée pour jouir de la vue magnifique, et elle sera encadrée de deux groupes 
de marronniers, selon la mode qui s’imposera bientét partout aux environs de Genéve.” 

60. Charlotte Pictet married Samuel Constant de Rebecque on October 25, 1757. 

61. Moland reads: “‘sincérement.”’ 

62. Correctly dated by Moland as of 1757. 

63. Voltaire refers to the new house which Pictet was building. Cf. the preceding letter 
of February 22. From the last sentence of the above letter of March 27, it appears, however, 
that the new house was still far from completed and that the Pictet family must still have 
been occupying their old house at Saint-Jean. 

64. Moland: “‘ou Plaisance.” 

65. Reference to the name Saint-Jean borne by the property acquired by Voltaire and 
that owned by Pictet. Cf. supra, p. 244. 

66. Lolotte, from Charlotte, the name of Mlle Pictet. Cf. supra, p. 244. 

67. Moland omits: “Mademoiselle.” 

68. Moland omits: “‘celui de.” 

69. Moland reads: “tous les noms.” Thus the Moland version renders Voltaire’s text 
innocuously orthodox. 

70. Moland reads: “romance.” 

71. Zulime (1740), largely rewritten and entitled by Voltaire at this time Fanime. The 
title Zulime was restored and the play published in an unauthorized version in 1761 (Cf. 
Moland, tv, 3-5; XXXIX, 197, note 2). 
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lier. ce qui lest encor davantage cest que nous avons eu douze ministres du s*. 
evangile avec tous les petits proposans” a la premiere représentation. il faut 
avoiier que lausane donne d’assez beaux”* exemples a geneve. je suppose que 
M74 Jes freres crammer™ vous ont fait tenir ce faible essai sur histoire” 
dont vous me faittes lhonneur de me parler. 

madame denis et moy nous embrassons de tout notre coeur toutte votre aimable 
famille.” nous nous flattons de la’* revoir incessament”® et de trouver votre 
maison bien avancée 

vale et me ama. 

tuus semper V.— 
IX 
[A M. Pierre Pictet.] 
{Unpublished.] 


[Autograph. Note of 11 lines written on the back of a playing card, the Ace of Hearts. 
Signed ‘“‘V.”” MSS Constant, 50.] 


[Vers le 25 mars? 1758]*° 
cest aux francais a avoir la fiévre. on les a chassez jusqu’a vezel.* on leur a 
pris deux vaissaux de 80 pieces de canon. luc*®* assiege Thuednits. * les anglais 


72. Proposants, “jeunes gens qui étudient la théologie pour étre pasteurs” (Moland, xxxrx, 
197, note 3). 

73. Moland reads: “bons.” 

74. Moland omits: “M's.” 

75. The brothers Gilbert and Philibert Cramer, Voltaire’s publishers in Geneva. 

76. Moland reads: “‘l’Histoire générale.” 

77. The italicized sentence is omitted by Moland. 

78. Moland omits: “‘la.” 

79. Moland adds: “‘les Délices.”’ 

80. Since Voltaire, in the next-to-the-last sentence, mentions the departure of Mme 
d’Epinay from Les Délices and since this letter is an informal little note written on the back of 
a playing card, the presumption is that it was written from the patriarch’s home next door 
to his neighbor Pictet. But from December 20 through March 14, Voltaire was at Lausanne, 
as his Correspondence shows (Moland, xxx1x, 330, 424). On March 12, Voltaire wrote: 
“Je reviendrai aux Délices le plus tét que je pourrai pour faire ma cour 4 Mme d’Epinay” 
(Ibid., 424). On March 18, he was back at Les Délices (Ibid., p. 425). A letter to Mme 
d’Epinay dated “‘jeudi’’ (Moland, N° 3585, xxx1x, 426) offering to send a carriage to bring 
her and her young son to Les Délices would seem to follow, not precede, as indicated by 
Moland, the letter of “‘mars’’ (Moland, N° 3592, xxx1x, 432-433, in which Voltaire says of 
Mme d’Epinay and her son: “Je serai enchanté de le voir, lui et son aimable mentor.” In 
1758, Thursday fell on March 2, 9, 16, 23, and 30. The first three are ruled out since Voltaire 
did not return to Les Délices until March 18. Moreover, Schweidnitz, besieged by Frederick 
since early in January, was not captured till March 16 (Moland, xxx1x, 363, note 2). The 
news of this event, which Voltaire had not heard at the time of writing the above letter, 
could hardly have failed to reach him within a week or ten days. Thus Mme d’Epinay’s 
visit must have been a short one of not more than two or three days and the above letter was 
probably written about March 25. 

81. On April 29, Voltaire referred to this set-back of the French near Wesel (Moland, 
XXXIX, 438), but not necessarily as an event of most recent occurrence. 

82. Frederick the Great, so nicknamed by Voltaire after the name of Voltaire’s pet monkey 
who had bitten his master. 

83. Voltaire, writing from Lausanne, had mentioned “le si¢ge de Schweidnitz” on January 
8, 1758 (Moland, xxx1x, 357). 
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vont tenter une nouvelle descente vers la rochelle.** le gouvernemt fait de 
nouvaux emprunts.*®* et paris fait des chansons. 

mad? depinay a quitté les délices.** je suis toujours un peu malingre, et tres 
reconnaissant de vos bontez 


V 


X 


A Monsieur, Monsieur Lancien*’ professeur Pictet 
a St jean; Geneve 


[Not in Moland. Printed by Perey and Maugras, La Vie intime de Voltaire aux Délices et 
a Ferney, Paris, 1885, p. 211, but with numerous errors, and reprinted by Bengesco, Biblio- 
graphie de Voltaire, u1 (Paris, 1889), 348, likewise with many errors.] 

[Autograph. 18 lines. One p. in-4. Address and fragments of red sealing wax with armorial 
bearings on p. 4. Signed “V.’’ MSS Constant, 50.] 


a lausane 26 avril [1758]** 

mon cher voisin tout le monde ma demandé de vos nouvelles tout le monde 
s’est informé de la santé de mad¢ pictet et de M constant de madame, de mon- 
sieur son fils,*® et de votre®® charmante maison.* je suis arrivé dans le meme 
etat que jetais parti.®? Le visage de M** d’hermanche™ et mon derriere sont 


84. On April 4, Voltaire wrote to his friend d’Argental: “Je ne reviens point de votre 
singuliére aventure de cette maison dans une ile que les Anglais ont bralée”’ (Moland, xxxrx, 
435). The islands in question, those of Rhé and Aix, belonging to d’Argental, were situated 
near the mouth of the Charente (Ibid., 435, note 1). They were not far therefore from La 
Rochelle. This foray of the English is mentioned also by De Leyre in a letter to Rousseau 
of October 1, 1757 (Rousseau, Corr. générale, Paris, Colin, 11 (1925), 127). Evidently a new 
attack was rumored. 

85. On April 28, Voltaire wrote: “Je ne cesse d’étre étonné . . . que le roi de France .. . 
ait pourtant emprunté trois cents millions depuis deux ans’ (Moland, xxx1x, 437). 

86. Cf. note 80 on Mme d’Epinay’s short visit to Les Délices in the latter part of March. 

87. “Pierre Pictet remplit les fonctions de professeur de Droit de 1739 4 1757, quil 
devint émérite” (MSS Edmond Pictet, u, 489, Archives d’Etat de Genéve). 

88. Perey and Maugras omit “A Lausanne” and in a note give the date as “27 avril 1758.” 
Bengesco, in transcribing, omits the place and the day of the month, giving the date as “avril 
1759.” Moland shows that Voltaire, at Les Délices on April 20, 1758, was at Lausanne on 
April 28 (xxx1x, 436-437), hence also, as indicated above, on April 26. The Correspondence 
of Voltaire offers no evidence, however, for a stay at Lausanne in April 1759. 

89. Perey and Maugras, and Bengesco, read: “mademoiselle sa fille.” The first child of 
M. and Mme Constant, a daughter Rosalie, was born, however, on July 31, 1758. Thus 
Voltaire’s letter was written during the pregnancy of Mme Constant and his reference to 
“Monsieur son fils” is facetious, expressing the hope that her first-born might be a son. 

90. Perey and Maugras, and Bengesco read: “‘notre.”’ 

91. Evidently the new house built during the preceding year, 1757 (Cf. Letters vi and 
vil, above). 

92. In contrast to “Sa Sainteté,” the Pope, writes Voltaire about this time, “ma profanéité 
ne digére point” (Moland, xxxrx, 436). “J’ai été fort malade 4 Lausanne,” he writes on 
May 9 (lbid., 443). 

93. Perey and Maugras, and Bengesco read: ‘“Mme.”’ 

94. David-Louis Constant de Rebecque d’Hermanches (1722-1785) (cf. Lucie Achard, 
Rosalie de Constant, Paris, 1901-1902, 1, 107, note 2), elder brother of Samuel Constant de 
Rebecque, the son-in-law of Pierre Pictet (cf. Moland, xxx1x, 55-56, note). Voltaire played 
Lusignan to his Orosmane (cf. ibid., xxx1x, 169; XLII, 448). 
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toujours également®® persecutez. je reviendrai aussitot que jaurai un petit 
moment de répit. il est bien hardi a moy d acheter des pauses®* a vie dans le bel 
etat ou je suis. je ne peux encor vous rendre de réponse positive sans avoir 
vu le local®’ cest tout ce que peut vous dire aprésent un pauvre malade qui 


vous est tendrement attaché et a toutte votre famille 
Vy? s 


XI 


a Monsieur, Monsieur le professeur Pictet, prés de St pierre®® 
[Unpublished.] 
[Note of 9 lines in Voltaire’s hand, plus the initial as signature. Address and traces of 
sealing wax. MSS Constant, 50.] 
[Novembre ou décembre? 1759]'®° 


comment se porte toutte la famille et mademoiselle la nouvelle venue?™ 
avez vous mon cher voisin quelque nouvelle de l’ami tiriot'®? combien votre 


95. Perey and Maugras, and Bengesco omit: ““également.”’ A few days later, on April 29, 
Voltaire wrote in similar terms to Mme de Lutzelbourg: “Ce n’est point 4 mon visage, 
madame, que vous devez vous en prendre, si je n’ai pas eu l’honneur de vous écrire depuis si 
longtemps; c’est, ne vous déplaise, 4 mon derriére, qui m’a joué de forts crucls tours” 
(Moland, xxxtx, 438). 

96. In the deed of sale of Les Délices, the unit of measure, “pause,” is defined as “‘3 
quatre cents toises la pause” (Archives d’Etat de Genéve). It appears that Voltaire was con- 
sidering buying some property with which Pictet was concerned, or perhaps Voltaire was 
merely consulting him on legal aspects involved. We know that a little later this year Vol- 
taire thought of establishing himself in one of several chateaux in Lorraine (cf. Desnoires- 
terres, Voltaire, v (1875), 327-329). The following autumn, 1758, Voltaire acquired Ferney 
and the adjoining Tournay of which he may have been already thinking at this time, as 
Perey and Maugras suggest (op. cit., pp. 210-211). 

97. Perey and Maugras, and Bengesco read: “‘sol’’ instead of “‘local.” 

98. Perey and Maugras, and Bengesco omit: “V.” Thus, without counting the omission 
of the initialed signature, which could be attributed to the desire to save space, the editors 
have made six errors in their transcription of this brief letter, all of them significant, involving 
even in some cases the substitution of one person for another. 

99. N ear the Cathedral of Saint-Pierre in the center of Old Geneva. 

100. The dating of this letter hangs upon the reference to the birth of a daughter in the 
first sentence and the weariness with winter expressed in the last. The first daughter of M. 
and Mme Constant, Rosalie, was born July 31, 1758 (Lucie Achard, op. cit., 1, p. vi). As this 
was mid-su mmer, there can be no reference to this child here. A second daughter, Louise (also 
called Lisette by Lucie Achard) was the next child, but the date of her birth like that of the 
first son, Juste, I have not found in Galiffe, in the MSS Edmond Pictet of the Archives d’Etat 
de Genéve, or in Lucie Achard (cf. Lucie Achard, op. cit., 1, 3-4, 28). The last child, a son 
Charles, was born Oct. 3, 1762 (Ibid., 1, 7). According to Lucie Achard, Juste and Charles 
were 8 and 6 years old respectively in 1768 (1, 18). This would put the birth of Juste in 1760. 
Rosalie and “‘Lisette’”’ were 15 and 14 years old, apparently in 1773, since their grandmother, 
Mme Pictet died in 1774(Ibid., 1, 89). Thus the birth of a second daughter could have come 
only in 1759 between that of Rosalie in 1758 and that of Juste in 1760. Since February or 
March of 1759 is rather too early after the birth of Rosalie at the end of July of the preceding 
year, November or December of 1759 seems logical in view of the mention of winter in the 
last sentence. 

101. Louise, or Lisette, 1759 ?—1837 (cf. Lucie Achard, op. cit., u, 379). (Cf. the preced- 
ing note.) 

102. Voltaire wrote “tiriot” (cf. Moland, L, 529) for his life-long friend, Nicolas-Claude 
Thieriot (1697-1772), which seems the probable, though not the certain reading here. 
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beau parquet du chatau lolotte!* vous a t’il couté? combien le pied? combien la 
feuille?!°* madame denis et moy nous sommes bien fachez contre l’hiver 


V 


XII 
[A M. Pierre Pictet.] 
[Unpublished.] 


[Note of six lines plus the date and initial as signature. Original in the hand of a secretary. 
Outside sheet with address probably torn off. MSS Constant, 50.] 
[Aux Délices],!° 22° She 1760 
Je présente mes respects 4 mes chers voisins, et souhaitte toute sorte de 
prospérité a la mére et a |’enfant;!® je suplie monsieur Pictet de vouloir bien 
avoir la bonté de lire ce petit mémoire que j’adresse 4 Mt De Chapeaurouge,!” 
sans préjudice des fétiches!°* 


V 


XI 


[A M. Pierre Pictet.] 
[Unpublished.] 


[One p. in-8 in the hand of a secretary. No address, date, or signature. MSS Constant, 50.] 


[Aux Délices, 10 ? décembre 1760]'®® 
Je vous renvoie, mon cher voisin, la sage reponse du Conseil.”° il me parait 
qu elle est approuvée de tout le monde. nous verrons ce que |’adverse partie! 


y répondra. nous ne cessons icy de bénir Dieu de la guerison de madame 
Constant."? toute nétre petite famille vous presente ses trés humbles obéis- 
sances, ainsi qu’4 Madame Pictet. 


103. Named after Mme Constant (Charlotte Pictet). Cf. Letter vim, supra. 

104. “Une feuille de parquet.” 

105. On September 21, Voltaire was at Les Délices (Moland, xi, 545). On September 22, 
1760, the date of the above letter, he wrote: “Le lendemain on va 4 Ferney” (lbid., 546). 

106. Evidently the third child, their son Juste, was born to the Constant family in Septem- 
ber 1760 (cf. note 100, supra). 

107. This appears to be a reference to the Président de Brosses, Président 4 mortier au 
parlement de Dijon, with whom Voltaire was in frequent dispute after purchasing Tournay 
from him in the autumn of 1758 (cf. for example Moland, x1, 92, December 10, 1760). (Cf. 
also the following note.) 

108. Receipt of a copy of the treatise Du Culte des Dieux fétiches, written by the Président 
de Brosses, had been acknowledged by Voltaire on March 10, 1760 (Moland, x1, 325). 

109. The partial victory of Voltaire’s request before the Royal Council in his dispute 
with the Président de Brosses is referred to in three letters of December 10, 1760, two of 
which bear the indication that they were written from Les Délices (Moland, x11, 92-93). 
The above letter must date from the same day or shortly after. 

110. Cf. the preceding note. 

111. The Président de Brosses. 

112. Mme Charlotte (Pictet) Constant was in ill health and died in 1766 at 32. The above 
passage may refer to an illness resulting from the birth of her son Juste in September of the 
same year, 1760. Cf. notes 100 and 106, supra. 
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XIV 


[A M. Pierre Pictet.] 
{Unpublished.] 


[Autograph. One p. and a half in-8. Signed ““V.”” No address or date. MSS Constant, s50.] 


[1762—1763?]"3 

mon cher voisin voicy une piece qui je crois répond a tout. vous connaissez 
mon attachement respectueux pour tout ce qui porte votre nom, et particuliere- 
ment pour M le colonel pictet qui m’a toujours honoré de ses bontez. S’il 
m’avait instruit plustot; j aurais executé plus tot ses volontez. vous voyez 
bien qu’il ne doit pas s’en prendre a moy, et que si les communes" luy font 
tort c’est a elles seules qu’il doit s’en prendre. au reste il ny aura jamais d’oc- 
casion ou je ne luy donne touttes les preuves possibles de mon dévouement. 
recevez mes tendres respects. nous avons a diner toutte votre aimable famille, 
mais je ne pourai boire a votre santé, attendu que je ne peux manger ny boire™® 


XV 
A Monsieur, Monsieur Le Professeur Pictet Sur St 
Jean prés les Délices. 
[Unpublished.] 


[One p. in-8 in the hand of a secretary. Address on the fourth page. No signature. Traces 
of sealing wax. MSS Constant, 50.] 


16° Juill: 1764. a ferney. 


Je vous suis bien obligé, mon trés cher voisin des bonnes nouvelles que vous 
voulez bien me donner de Stutgard."*® celles des receveurs"’ ne sont pas si 


113. In July, 1762, Colonel Charles Pictet (1713-1792) had criticized the Council of 
Geneva for having condemned Emile and the Contrat social, attributing this action to the 
influence of the Tronchin family as satellites of Voltaire. In consequence, Colonel Pictet 
was imprisoned and was suspended from his membership in the Council of Two Hundred 
and from his Citizenship at Geneva (cf. Rousseau, Correspondance, Colin, vit (1927), 13, 33> 
35-38, 147-149). Colonel Pictet wrote Rousseau a detailed account of the still-unsettled 
case on January 22, 1765 (Ibid., xu (1929), 241-243). Voltaire made special reference to the 
controversy in February and May, 1766 (Moland, xiv, 229, 279). Though Voltaire in his 
Correspondence speaks constantly of his ill health, the mention at the end of his letter of his 
being unable to drink wine seems to link this letter with the latter part of 1762 or 1763, 
since similar references appear not to occur in the years immediately following (cf. Moland, 
XLII, 110, 116, 229, 427). It seems probable also that Pierre Pictet would have requested 
Voltaire’s declaration early, before matters became too much embittered as they did later. 

114. The legislative assemblies representing the citizenry of Geneva. 

115. “Je crois que pour le peu de temps que j’ai encore 4 ramper sur ce globule, appelé 
globe, le vin me sera interdit”” (May 17, 1762; Moland, xu, 110). “Je ne boirai guére de 
votre bon vin” (May 24, 1762; Jbid., p. 116). “‘Je suis en guerre avec les dix tonneaux dont 
je comptais boire ma part 4 votre santé. Le tempérament de votre vin est trop différent du 
mien” (September 8, 1762; Ibid., p. 229). “L’état de Mme Denis et le mien nous condamnent 
a un régime” (March 15, 1763; Ibid., p. 427). 

116. Apparently a reference to the bankruptcy and departure from his estates of the Duc 
de Wurtemberg upon whom Voltaire held an annuity. On July 12, 1764, Voltaire had written 
to Dupont: “La premiére chose que j’aie lue de mes yeux dans les nouvelles publiques, c’est 
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bonnes, mais il faut esperer que tout le monde arrangera ses affaires, puisque 
le Roy de france arrange les siennes. mille tendres respects, je vous en prie, a 
Mad.° Constant et 4 Mad.° Pictet quand vous lui écrirez."* Tout ferney vous 
embrasse de tout son coeur. 


XVI 
A Madame de Constant [née] Pictet, 4 Lausanne. 
[Unpublished.] 
[Copy made by Rosalie, daughter of Mme Constant. MSS Constant, 49, fol. 7.] 


[Ferney, vers le 17 mars 1765]""® 
Les ames les plus vertueuses sont toujours les plus tendres, ma belle voisine. 
Je ne suis pas étonné que vous vous intéressiez au triomphe de |’innocence: 
c’est une belle féte pour un cceur comme le votre. Le procés des Calas contre 
les assassins de leur pére etait un peu plus considerable que celui du fornicateur 
de Genéve.'”° Je suis chargé de vous représenter quelque chose de plus in- 
téressant pour moi, c’est d’avoir un trés grand soin de votre santé,’ de ne 
manger, de ne boire que ce qu’on vous a prescrit. Ayez sur cet article un peu 
de superstition: c’est la seule occasion ot |’on doive en avoir. Revenez, honorez 
Tournay!”? de votre présence, conservez-moi vos bontés et agréez mon tendre 
respect. 
V 


Permettez que je présente mes respects a tous vos parens et amis de Lau- 


sanne.!23 





que M. le duc de Wurtemberg a quitté ses Etats, que ses affaires sont dérangées, tous les 
payements arrétés” (Moland, xi, 271). The news passed along by Pictet was evidently 
more encouraging. Voltaire’s letters show, however, that for many months thereafter he 
was still preoccupied with this threat to his income, which was by no means at once removed. 

117. Five months later, Voltaire writes: “‘On parle de la suppression de tous les receveurs 
et contréleurs du dixiéme”’ (Moland, xm, 401). 

118. Mme Constant and Mme Pictet were perhaps visiting their relatives in Lausanne. 

119. The decision of the Parlement de Paris in favor of Calas (referred to below) was 
given on March 9g, 1765 (Desnoiresterres, Voltaire, v1, 417). Four extant letters of March 17, 
1765, reflect Voltaire’s joy at his first knowledge of the news (Moland, xxi, 492-495). 

120. The case against Robert Covelle for seduction was first tried on Feb. 23, 1763 
(Bengesco, 1, 175-176). During 1764-1765, Voltaire was much occupied with “le fornicateur 
de Genéve,” as he called him (Moland, xiv, 150-151, 181. Cf. Desnoiresterres, vu, 76 ff.) 

121. Voltaire several times reflects his concern about the poor health of Mme Constant, 
who died about a year later, on March 25, 1766, of cancer of the liver, at the age of 32. 

122. While Voltaire’s Correspondence at this time shows him at Ferney, Mme Constant’s 
last visit may have been at neighboring Tournay, where she may have come to witness, or 
to take part in, one of the plays produced upon Voltaire’s tiny stage (cf. Moland, L, 421-422). 

123. Samuel Constant “‘s’en allait aussi trés souvent passer de longues semaines 4 Lausanne 
ou habitait sa mére, la générale de Constant” (Lucie Achard, op. cit., 1, 4). In this instance, 
the family went together to visit relatives and friends in this neighboring city. 





VOLTAIRE’S LETTERS TO PICTET 





XVII 
A Monsieur, Monsieur [le Professeur Pictet] Sur [Saint-Jean] 
{Unpublished.] 


[Autograph. One p. in-8. Traces of red sealing wax. Most of the address is torn off. 
Signed “V.”’ MSS Constant, 50.]} 


[1766?]!*4 
il y a pres d’un mois, mon cher [ami? et? vois]in’®® que jay ecrit sur le con- 
fesseur et martire'* dont vous me parlez. vous savez si jaime la tolérance.!2” 
il est certain que dans ces vastes hopitaux de fous quon appelle le monde, il ny 
aurait autre chose a faire qua se supporter les uns les autres. m' le duc de vil- 
lars'?® est le vrai protecteur de |’indulgence et vous voyez bien que cest a luy 
d’avoir quelque pouvoir sur m‘ le marechal de Richelieu.!*® on se moquera 
de mes prieres et on respectera les siennes. je presente mes respects a toutte 

votre famille 

V 
XVIII 


[A Mme Pierre Pictet.] 
{Unpublished.] 


[Original in the hand of a secretary. Note of 12 lines, one p. in-8. No address or signature. 
MSS Constant, 50.] 


[Ferney], 10° Juillet 1768. 
Le Solitaire de ferney a regu le billet dont Madame Pictet I’a honoré.'*¢ 
on reconnait dans toutes les occasions la bonté de son cceur. on la remercie 
avec la plus grande sensibilité. 
Sans les incommodités cruelles dont le solitaire est accablé il viendrait lui 
témoigner sa respectueuse reconnaissance, et tous les sentiments qui |’attache- 
ront a elle pour toute sa vie. 


Once again a detailed study of the originals of a group of letters by 
Voltaire reveals the necessity, whenever possible, of having recourse 
to the manuscripts themselves. With the passage of the years, many 


124. The date of this letter still remains problematical. 

125. The words in brackets are crossed out in the manuscript. Only the final -in is clear. 
Something, perhaps Pictet, has been written over the rest. 

126. I have been unable to identify Voltaire’s reference. On June 26, 1766, however, 
Voltaire wrote: “Il y a beaucoup de confesseurs, et j’espére qu’il n’y aura point de martyrs” 
(Moland, xiv, 319). The similarity in phrasing may offer a clue to the date of this letter. 

127. Perhaps a reference to the Traité sur la tolérance (1763) and to Voltaire’s action in the 
cases of Calas and of Sirven. 

128. Honoré-Armand, duc de Villars (1702-1770). The Duc de Villars visited Voltaire 
at Les Délices in 1756, 1760, and 1761, and at Ferney in 1762. 

129. On January 27, 1765, Voltaire wrote a letter to the Duc de Richelieu recommending 
M. Constant d’Hermanches (Moland, xii, 448). Whether this recommendation has any 
bearing or not upon the above letter is uncertain. 

130. Mme Pictet’s husband, Professor Pierre Pictet, had died on May 17, 1768. 
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errors have been transmitted through the different editions into the 
standard Moland, so that the published letters often present a faulty 
and unreliable text. At the same time, in various collections, a not in- 
considerable number of manuscript letters by Voltaire still await dis- 
covery and publication. In addition, the dating and the explanation of 
allusions often require careful annotation. Thus, little by little, may be 
laid the groundwork for that critical edition of Voltaire’s Correspond- 
ence which, much as it is needed, is such a prodigious task that it can 
hardly be the work of one man alone and must, in any case, still lie far 
in the future. 

Georce R. Havens 


Ohio State University 





SAINTE-BEUVE VU PAR LES ALLEMANDS 





CET ARTICLE a pour but d’étudier la place de I’ceuvre de Sainte-Beuve 
dans la littérature allemande et de rechercher les causes qui ont favorisé 
sa répercussion et son influence. La bibliographie des éditions alle- 
mandes de Sainte-Beuve, traductions ou ceuvres originales, des ouvrages 
et des articles publiés sur lui, n’avait pas encore été recueillie jusqu’ici. 
On la trouvera 4 la fin de cette étude. 

En considération de l’ importance de |’ceuvre de Sainte-Beuve, de sa 
nouveauté, de sa valeur critique, psychologique et stylistique, la 
bibliographie allemande est certainement pauvre. Les éditions alle- 
mandes, et surtout les traductions, ne comprennent qu’une petite partie 
de ses ouvrages; le “massif central” de son ceuvre, Port-Royal, n’y 
figure point. Toutes ces publications ont eu lieu 4 de grands intervalles 
et aucune maison d’éditions ne s’est définitivement vouée a la tache; 
tantét |’une, tantdét l’autre entreprend une timide tentative sans suite. 

Quant aux ouvrages publiés sur le grand critique, il s’agit plutét 
d’études trés générales et sans étendue, a l'exception des dissertations 
universitaires de Paul Furrer (1920) et de Kurt K6tz (1937), qui 
étudient des aspects particuliers de I’ceuvre de Sainte-Beuve.’ Encore 
faut-il constater que deux d’entre elles ont été écrites par des étrangers, 
bien que publiées en Allemagne: Caumont est sans doute francais et 
Eugéne Ritter est un érudit suisse, professeur et doyen de la Faculté 
des Lettres 4 l'Université de Genéve. Ce dernier a voué un interét 
particulier 4 Sainte-Beuve. Non seulement lui consacre-t-il une série 
d’études dans des périodiques allemands, suisses et frangais, mais c’est 
lui qui a édité les lettres de Sainte-Beuve 4 Jules Philippe, dans la Revue 
Savoisienne en 1890; la correspondance de Sainte-Beuve avec Hermann 
Reuchlin, dans la Zeitschrift fiir neufranzdsische Sprache und Literatur en 
1891; et les lettres de Sainte-Beuve au professeur Gaullieur, dans le 
Bulletin de I Institut National Genevois en 1895. C’est lui encore qui, a 
intervalles réguliers, commente dans la Zeitschrift fiir neufranzdsische 
Sprache und Literatur les ouvrages francais parus sur Sainte-Beuve. 
Parfois Walther Kiichler, dont nous trouvons également le nom dans 
la bibliographie des périodiques, se charge de rapports analogues 
pour la méme revue.’ D’autres périodiques spécialisés, tels que / Archiv 

1. Voir Bibliographie, 19 et 22. 

2. Voir Bibliographie, 26. 

3. Voir Register zur Zeitschrift fiir franzisische Sprache und Literatur, Bd. 1-L, par Kredel. 
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fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, \e Magazin 
fiir Literatur des In- und Auslandes, la Deutsche Rundschau,‘ contien- 
nent également un certain nombre de ces revues de livres. N’étant 
toutefois que de brefs comptes-rendus des ouvrages francais, il m’a 
semblé inutile de les insérer dans la bibliographie. Ici il convient 
d’ajouter qu’aucun des ouvrages critiques sur Sainte-Beuve n’a été 
traduit en allemand. Enfin nous constatons que toutes les publications 
mentionnées dans la bibliographie, a |’exception de la premiére, sont 
postérieures 4 la mort de notre critique. 


Est-ce 4 dire que Sainte-Beuve fut ignoré de ses contemporains 
d’outre-Rhin, 4 une époque ou les relations entre la France et |’ Alle- 
magne étaient plus intenses que jamais? Non, cela n’est guére possible, 
alors que le Globe et la Revue des Deux Mondes, auxquels Sainte-Beuve 
collaborait réguli¢rement, étaient parmi les médiateurs les plus im- 
portants entre ces deux nations, alors que les Jeunes-Allemands venaient 
s’inspirer aux idées frangaises et que les auteurs frangais allaient boire 
aux sources de la philosophie et de la science allemandes.' Néanmoins, 
en examinant les ouvrages des contemporains allemands de Sainte- 
Beuve, méme de ceux qui vécurent en France et ne manquérent point de 
consacrer des chroniques, des correspondances ou des études 4 la vie 
littéraire francaise, tels que Boerne, Lewald, Heine, Laube, Herwegh 
et d’autres, je n’ai guére trouvé que des mentions sans importance, 
si mention il y a, de celui qui fut le pére de la critique moderne en 
France. I] est vrai que c’était la politique surtout que ces Jeunes-Alle- 
mands venaient chercher en France, ce qui affectait parfois leur intérét 
pour la littérature. Méme Heine, le plus frangais de tous, celui dont la 
souplesse d’esprit, le sens critique et la subtilité d’analyse, mélés 4 un 
fort penchant sentimental, semblent prédisposer 4 la compréhension de 
Sainte-Beuve, et qui en outre était en relations personnelles avec lui, 
Heine ne le mentionne qu’une fois au cours de ses ceuvres, et non sans 
malice, a propos de Victor Hugo.* André Thérive, dans son essai 
“Sainte-Beuve et |’Allemagne,’’’ rapporte que le critique frangais 
soupgonna Heine de le barbeler anonymement dans la Gazette d’ Augs- 

4. Voir Bibliographie der deutschen Zeitschriften Literatur. 

5. Sur les rapports entre France et Allemagne consulter V. Rossel, Histoire des relations 
littéraires entre la France et l Allemagne, Paris, 1897; J. Texte, Etudes de littérature européenne, 
Paris, 1898; A. Dupouy, France et Allemagne, Paris, 1913; L. Reynaud, Histoire générale 
de l’influence frangaise en Allemagne, Paris, 1915, et L’ Influence allemande en France au XVIII¢ 
et au X1X® siécle, Paris, 1922. 


6. H. Heine, Samtliche Werke, Leipzig, Insel Verlag, 1913, vit, 81. 
7. La Minerve Frangaise, 1919. 
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bourg. Nous manquons toutefois de preuves qui confirment cette sup- 
position. 

Les rapports entre Sainte-Beuve et l’historien allemand Hermann 
Reuchlin, auteur d’une histoire de Port-Royal, constituent un document 
précieux sur l’attitude allemande vis-a-vis de notre critique.* Mieux 
que les facteurs sociaux et littéraires, la psychologie allemande me 
semble fournir l’explication la plus évidente du silence qui se fit en 
Allemagne autour de son nom. Reuchlin fit la connaissance de Sainte- 
Beuve a Paris au cours de l’hiver 1838-39. Peu aprés, une correspon- 
dance espacée, mais amicale, qui dura jusqu’en 1865, s’engagea entre 
les deux hommes. En décembre 1839, Sainte-Beuve présentait aux lec- 
teurs de la Revue des Deux Mondes M. Hermann Reuchlin, “un Alle- 
mand de beaucoup de savoir et d’esprit, qui fait en ce moment, 14-bas, 
une Histoire de Port-Royal, comme moi ici, et qui me devancera, je le 
crains bien.” En effet, les deux volumes de Reuchlin parurent en 1839 
et 1844, alors que le dernier tome de Sainte-Beuve ne sortit des presses 
qu’en 1859. A son tour Reuchlin mentionne Sainte-Beuve dans |’avant- 
propos de son Histoire de Port-Royal: 

En apprenant qu’un des plus célébres écrivains francais se proposait de 
donner au public une Histoire de Port-Royal, je me suis confirmé dans le des- 
sein de ne point effacer dans mon livre les traits caractéristiques de la science 
allemande: |’amour de la profondeur et I’étendue des recherches. 


Enfin, Sainte-Beuve dédie 4 Reuchiin le livre III, “‘Pascal,’’ du second 
volume de Port-Royal, publié en 1842: “A mon excellent ami et con- 
frére en Port-Royal et en Pascal, le docteur Hermann Reuchlin, ce 
livre est particuli¢rement dédié.” 

Combien plus aimables, plus gracieuses et plus généreuses les paroles 
de l’auteur francais que les éloges réservés, ne cachant qu’a demi un 
fort orgueil personnel et racial, de l’historien allemand! Nous nous 
trouvons 4 une époque ou la France, suivant l’exemple de Madame de 
Staél, vénére l’Allemagne, patrie de la poésie, de la science, de la 
philosophie et de la vertu, et celle-ci, mystique et pédante 4 la fois, 
recoit les hommages libéraux de sa sceur latine. Goethe connaissait bien 
ses compatriotes quand, en 1826, il disait a Eckermann: 


Les rédacteurs du Globe sont hommes du monde; leur langage est clair, net, 
hardi a l’extréme. Quand ils blament, ils sont délicats et polis, bien différents 
de nos lettrés allemands, qui croient devoir hair quiconque ne pense pas 
comme eux.® 

8. E. Ritter, “Correspondance de Sainte-Beuve avec Hermann Reuchlin.” Voir Biblio- 
graphie, 26. 


9. Cf. J. Weinand, Quelques Remarques critiques sur les idées littéraires de Sainte-Beuve, 
Neuss, 1877. Voir Bibliographie, 11. 
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“La profondeur et |’étendue des recherches,” une Weltanschauung, 
une doctrine fixe d’aprés laquelle toute chose sera jugée, voici ce qui 
compte pour les Allemands plus qu’intelligence, originalité, grace et 
beauté. Un manque de systéme équivaut pour eux a un manque de 
caractére et de jugement; on le considére comme néfaste et morbide. 
Taine sera vénéré, discuté, préné; mais Sainte-Beuve leur échappe par 
sa mobilité et ses nuances. Celui qui choisit comme devise de ses 
Portraits contemporains le mot de Sénac de Meilhan: ‘Nous sommes 
mobiles et nous jugeons des étres mobiles”; celui qui déclare dans les 
Nouveaux Lundis: ““Tout ce qui arrive a sans doute ses raisons d’étre 
et d’arriver”’;” et encore: “Il y a plus d’un point de vue sur les mémes 
choses,’’" n’est pas a leur portée, et ne sachant par ot le prendre, ils 
préférent le laisser. 

Dans la seconde moitié du dix-neuviéme siécle, la critique littéraire, 
sous forme d’essai et de portrait, se développe considérablement en 
Allemagne et en Autriche. Sans aucun doute, elle est sous l’influence 
francaise. Le feuilleton littéraire n’avait guére existé jusque-la. On 
constate de toutes parts un effort croissant vers le perfectionnement de 
la forme dans ce nouveau domaine.’ Karl Frenzel publie en 1859 ses 
Dichter und Frauen, et en 1864 ses Biisten und Bilder, titres qui suggérent 
une influence sainte-beuvienne. D’autres suivent son exemple. Gott- 
schall, Kurnberger, Lindau, Blumenthal sont parmi les représentants 
de cette période que R. M. Meyer, dans sa fameuse histoire de la lit- 
térature allemande, définit comme |’4ge d’or de la critique littéraire. 
L’objet de leur critique est plus d’une fois la littérature francaise. Mais 
une réserve extréme régne autour du nom de Sainte-Beuve. Les his- 
toires littéraires reconnaissent, au premier rang des influences littéraires 
qui ont agi a cette époque, celle de la France; quelques-unes la dé- 
plorent, d’autres se contentent de la constater. Ici encore les références 
au grand maitre de la critique francaise sont extrémement rares et in- 
signifiantes. Ernst Eckstein, auteur d’un ouvrage important sur l’his- 
toire du feuilleton en Allemagne, publié en 1876," consacre la pre- 
miére partie de son livre a la France, “das eigentliche Vaterland des 
modernen Feuilleton.”’ Il passe en revue un grand nombre des contem- 
porains de Sainte-Beuve: Jules Janin, Nestor Roqueplan, Gustave 
Planche, Théophile Gautier, Edmond About, et bien d’autres. II fait 


. Sainte-Beuve, Nouveaux Lundis, v, 231. 
. I[bid., v, 425. 

12. Voir R. M. Meyer, Die deutsche Literatur des XIX. und des XX. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 
1921; Nagl-Zeidler-Castle, Deutsch Oecsterreichische Literaturgeschichte, Wien, 1937; A. Biese, 
Die Weltliteratur der Gegenwart: Deutschland, Berlin, 1924. 

13. E. Eckstein, Beitriige zur Geschichte des Feuilletons, Leipzig, 1876. 
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l'apologie de Janin, “prince de la critique,” “pére du feuilleton’’; il 
présente les études de Roqueplan comme un modeéle de critique. Le nom 
de Sainte-Beuve n’apparait point sous sa plume. 

Par contre Rudolf von Gottschall, journaliste, critique, dramaturge, 
mentionne longuement Sainte-Beuve dans son livre Portraits und Studien, 
au chapitre “Der franzésische Journalismus.” L’ouvrage parut en 1871, 
donc deux ans aprés la mort de Sainte-Beuve. La critique de Gottschall 
est tout aussi significative que le silence de ses collégues et illustre 
parfaitement le point de vue allemand. Les couleurs délicates de la 
peinture de Sainte-Beuve, ses intéréts divers et multiples, son inquiétude 
sans issue et ses analyses sans lois ni conclusion, voila autant de facteurs 
qui troublent le critique, pour qui le code importe plus que le juge: 

Auf die Entwicklung der franzésischen Literatur selbst hat die Revue des 
Deux Mondes stets einen bedeutenden Einfluss ausgeiibt, indem sie das kritische 
Wachteramt mit Gewissenhaftigkeit und Strenge versah. Lange Zeit herrschte 
hier der wandelbare Sainte-Beuve, anfangs ein Vorkampfer des revolutionaren 
Romanticismus, in spateren Zeiten ein Schildhalter der crassen Realisten. 
Seine Studien in der Revue des Deux Mondes vertreten die Bliitezeit seiner 
Kritik ohne den Mut der Initiative, neutral, unparteiisch, friedlicbend, mehr 
schildernd und beschreibend als beurteilend und abschliessend. Er benutzte mit 
Geschick die biographischen Daten zur Retouchierung seiner Charakterképfe; 
seine Umrisse waren fein und vorsichtig entworfen; er analysierte stets mit 
Grazie. Doch seine Aquarellmalerei entbehrte den energischen Farbenglanz; 
man mochte seine Hingabe an die dichterische Gestalt anerkennen, die er 
schilderte; man vermisste aber den festen eigenen Standpunkt. Seine Kritik 
war allzu passiv und deshalb schwankend in ihren Principien; es fehlte das- 
jenige Element, welches wir des Gestzgeberische nennen méchten.'* 


Un peu plus tard, Friedrich Nietzsche, le contempteur de la civilisa- 
tion germanique, |’admirateur de la culture frangaise, enthousiaste de 
Stendhal, de Mérimée et de Taine, parlera avec plus de mépris encore 
du grand critique Sainte-Beuve: “Wie jesuitisch jener liebenswiirdige 
und kluge Cicerone von Port-Royal, Sainte-Beuve, trotz all seiner 
Jesuiten-Feindschaft.”** I] oppose la fermeté de caractére de Taine au 
manque de principes éthiques et esthétiques de Renan et de Sainte- 
Beuve: 

. . . beide ungewiss und skeptisch . . . Renan, siisslich, bonbon, Landschaf- 
ten und Religionen anempfindend; Sainte-Beuve, ein abgebrannter Dichter, 
der sich auf die Seelenschniiffelei verlegt und gar zu gern verbergen méchte, 
dass er weder im Willen, noch in der Philosophie irgend einen Halt hat, ja 


14. R. Gottschall, Portraits und Studien, Leipzig, 1871, p. 109 ss. 
15. F. Nietzsche, Werke, Leipzig, Alfred Kroner Verlag, 1911, vit, 74. 
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sogar, was nach beidem nicht Wunder nimmt, eines eigentlichen festen Ge- 
schmacks in artibus et litteris ermangelt. Zuletzt merkt man ihm die Absicht 
an, noch aus diesem Mangel eine Art Prinzip und Methode von kritischer Neu- 
tralitat zu bilden.”* 


Ici il accuse Sainte-Beuve de nourrir une hostilité mesquine envers 
ceux qui sont véritablement grands et productifs, d’avoir une sensualité 
de femelle et un caractére vindicatif: 

Nichts von Mann; voll eines kleinen Ingrimms gegen alle Mannesgeister; 
schweift umher, feig, neugierig, gelangweilt, verleumderisch,—eine Weibs- 
person im Grunde, mit einer Weibsrachsucht und Weibssinnlichkeit.'” 


Wilhelm Weigand, poéte, romancier et historien littéraire, bon con- 
naisseur de la littérature francaise, publie en 1892 ses Essays, dans 
lesquels il expose un point de vue analogue 4 celui de Nietzsche.'* 
L’étude Sainte-Beuve und Hippolyte Taine est une opposition des deux 
critiques 4 l’avantage du dernier. Ici encore Sainte-Beuve est traité 
d’ ame mesquine, de caractére lache, vacillant et efféminé. Weigand le 
qualifie de “‘libertin,”’ de “‘littérateur,”’ de “‘jésuite de l’esprit”’: 

Was diesem geistreichen Libertin der Literatur gefehlt, fiihlen wir erst recht, 
wenn wir einem ganzen Manne, seinem Nachfolger Taine, gegeniiberstehen . . . 
Er trat nicht mit dem feinen Spiirsinn und der tastenden Methode eines Sainte- 
Beuve an seinen Stoff heran, sondern mit einer festen Theorie . . . 


Et Weigand déplore l’absence d’une philosophie de l’histoire dans I’ ceu- 
vre de Sainte-Beuve: 


Es fehlte Sainte-Beuve durchaus an einem grossen geschichtlichen Ueber- 


blick, an einer Philosophie der Geschichte, sowie auch an der Fahigkeit, ein 
grosseres Werk, ein Monument aufzurichten. 


Jusqu’ici la critique de Weigand, bien que plus agressive que celle 
de Gottschall et moins violente que celle de Nietzsche, rencontre en 
tous points celle de ses prédécesseurs. Mais deux nouveaux facteurs, 
trés significatifs pour |’attitude allemande vis-a-vis de Sainte-Beuve, 
viennent s’y ajouter. Considérons les passages suivants: 


Dieser tiftelnde Geschmack ist eine Bliite der franzésischen Civilisation. 


Dem fremden Geist stand er mit dem Misstrauen des geschmacksicheren 
Franzosen gegeniiber. 


. . . hochgebildet und doch beschrankt in seinem Nationaldiinkel.'® 


16. Ibid., xiv, 179 ss. 

17. Ibid., xiv, 186. 

18. W. Weigand, “Sainte-Beuve und Hippolyte Taine,” Essays, Miinchen, Karl Merhoff’s 
Verlag, 1892. 

19. Ibid., pp. 118-136. 
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Les temps ou une humble Allemagne venait emprunter 4 la France 
jusqu’a son langage sont bien passés. Les réles sont renversés. Un 
véritable culte est voué a l’Allemagne. Les auteurs frangais s’y rendent 
en pélerinage. Cousin, Quinet, Michelet, Gérard de Nerval, pour ne 
nommer que les plus connus, en deviennent les interprétes. D’impor- 
tantes revues, le Globe, la Revue des Deux Mondes, la Revue Germanique, 
se mettent a leur service. Traductions, études, récits de voyage, sou- 
venirs et notices voués 4 |’Allemagne paraissent en grand nombre.” 
L’ Allemagne n’est que trop encline a l’orgueil; voici qu’elle devient 
exigeante. Désormais elle se croit en droit d’étre admirée, et quiconque 
ne lui rendra pas cet hommage sera négligé ou condamné. Or, quelle 
est l’attitude de Sainte-Beuve au milieu de cette germanophilie générale? 
La question a été étudiée plus d’une fois. Comme il est mentionné dans 
notre bibliographie,W. Kiichler publie en 1905 dans la Zeitschrift fiir 
neufranzdsische Sprache und Literatur une étude intitulée “Sainte-Beuve 
und die deutsche Literatur.” En 1908, Morel écrit dans la Revue 
d Histoire Littéraire de la France Varticle “Sainte-Beuve, la littérature 
allemande et Goethe.”?? Et André Thérive reprend en 1919 le méme 
sujet pour La Minerve Frangaise.™ Enfin Hermann Gmelin, dans son 
essai Franzdsische Geistesformen in Sainte-Beuve, Renan und Taine, publié 
en 1934,°4 consacre le dernier chapitre a |’attitude de Sainte-Beuve 
envers Goethe. Tous ces auteurs arrivent a la méme conclusion: Sainte- 


Beuve maintient une prudente réserve. Voici un passage de Thérive: 


Il n’a échappé a aucun bon critique que dans la grande folie romantique, 
Sainte-Beuve est le plus méfiant, le plus réservé, le mieux abrité des souffles 
de cette aura, que chacun subit plus ou moins. . . . Qu’il ait donc été pareille- 
ment le plus exempt de l’influence germanique, le plus rebelle aux enthousias- 
mes mystiques . . . cela ne pourrait pas nous surprendre. 


Gmelin constate de son cété: “Die deutsche Literatur war ihm, wie alles 
Fremde, immer etwas unheimlich.” 

On a voulu noter dans Joseph Delorme, Arthur et Volupté une influence 
werthérienne. I] est bien possible que Sainte-Beuve n’ait pas entiére- 
ment échappé a l’invasion du romantisme allemand. Nous savons aussi 
qu’il a fait passer quelques lieds dans ses rimes et que ses Pensées d’ Aout 
contiennent des imitations de Schiller, de Schlegel, d’ Uhland, de Riickert 


. Voir les ouvrages mentionnés 4 la note 5. 

. Voir Bibliographie, 32. 

. RHL, 1908. 

. A. Thérive, “Sainte-Beuve et I’Allemagne,” La Minerve Frangaise, 1919. 
. Voir Bibliographic, 21. 
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et de Kerner, six en tout.** Uhland surtout l’attire par sa mélancolie 
dans laquelle il retrouve son propre état d’ame: 


Uhland, j usurpe ton langage; 
Et, si je n’en rends le sauvage, 
J’en sens du moins le douloureux.”* 


Sainte-Beuve est un esprit extrémement curieux. I] a donc fait quel- 
ques excursions fructueuses 4 travers la littérature allemande. II con- 
nait sans doute Kant, Hegel, Leibniz et Humboldt; il mentionne Bren- 
tano, Tieck, Schlegel et Hoffmann. II suit attentivement les traduc- 
tions d’auteurs allemands. C’est 4 Goethe toutefois qu’il voue temps, 
intérét et admiration. Cette vaste intelligence, 4 la compréhension il- 
limitée, est plus proche de lui qu’aucun autre Allemand. Mais tandis 
que l’esprit du vieux Goethe semble planer au-dessus de la tourmente, 
Sainte-Beuve, lui, se trouve dans la mélée et de vaines aspirations trou- 
blent son ame: “Il [Goethe] avait le calme, il habitait naturellement les 
sommets. J’étais homme des vallées.”?”7 Goethe devient pour lui 
l’idéai du critique universel,?* celui qui représente “‘toutes les traditions 
réunies.” 

A part Goethe, l’intérét de l’auteur frangais pour |’ Allemagne n’est 
pas des plus vifs. Dans sa vaste ceuvre critique, elle n’occupe qu’une 
place minime. Sainte-Beuve n’a jamais appris |’allemand et son voyage 
sur les bords du Rhin en octobre 1829 ne dura que peu de jours. II reste 
attentif jusqu’a la fin de sa vie 4 ce qui se passe chez la grande voisine 
de la France, celle qui remplit de respect et de vénération les cceurs 
de la plupart de ses compatriotes, mais c’est peut-étre pour veiller d’au- 
tant mieux 4 la tradition de son pays. Deux ans avant sa mort il écrit: 
“Cette connaissance d’outre-Rhin et de tout ce qui s’y passe est de plus 
en plus indispensable, et c’est étre manchot dans les choses de I’esprit 
que d’en étre privé.’’”° 

Ne nous y méprenons pas, son attention n’est pas dépourvue d’une 
légére méfiance, car en dépit de sa belle curiosité et d’une pointe 
d’exotisme, son godt est essentiellement francais. “On se perd dans 
les restes de la Forét Noire,”’ écrit-i] dans un article de 1836, et il traite 
Gérard de Nerval de “commis-voyageur entre Paris et Munich.” 
Somme toute, Sainte-Beuve croit |’esprit allemand incompatible avec le 


25. Cf. W. Kiichler, “Sainte-Beuve und die deutsche Literatur,” ZFSL, xxv (1905), 201. 
26. Sainte-Beuve, Poésies, 2° partie, Notes et Sonnets, p. 291. 

27. Sainte-Beuve, Correspondance, u, 3. 

28. Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi, xv, 356. 

29. Sainte-Beuve, Nouvelle Correspondance, p. 231, 12 février, 1867. 
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goit francais. Plus tard, il ira jusqu’a affirmer que le romantisme fran- 
¢ais ne doit rien a l Allemagne. 

Voila qui n’est guére fait pour plaire aux Allemands. Aussi Kiichler, 
dans son article mentionné plus haut, déplore-t-il les limitations de 
notre écrivain. Le passage suivant se rapporte 4 Sainte-Beuve et 4 
Brunetiére, critiques exclusivement intéressés 4 la France: 

Sie haben beide in verschiedener Form eine literarische Kritik geschaffen, 
die sich auszeichnet durch ihre Beschrankung auf das heimische Schriftum . . . 
Sainte-Beuve, Frankreichs grésster Kritiker, ist nicht dahin gelangt, sich eine 
grosse umfassende Anschauung der Weltliteratur zu bilden.*° 


Voici une bonne occasion pour le critique allemand de démontrer 
la supériorité des fréres Schlegel, de Carlyle et d’Emerson sur celui 
qui fut “Frankreichs grésster Kritiker’’! 

L’attitude d’indifférence envers |’Allemagne, de vigilance envers la 
tradition francaise n’ont pu que renforcer le facteur psychologique que 
nous avons analysé plus haut. D’autres éléments viennent s’y ajouter. 
Ainsi Wilhelm Weigand, presque ignoré de nos jours et d’importance 
secondaire en son temps, juge du maitre de la critique frangaise avec un 
bien excessif orgueil, lorsqu’il conclut: “Er blieb bis an sein Ende ein 
fleissiger und ziemlich einflussreicher Literat,”’*' ou encore dans ce pas- 
sage que nous avons déja cité: “Dieser geistreiche Libertin der Litera- 
tur.’’ Et quand Weigand reproche a Sainte-Beuve d’avoir été incapable 
de créer une grande ceuvre, il va sans dire qu’il ignore Port-Royal. Il est 
probable que Sainte-Beuve n’était connu de la plupart de ses confréres 
allemands que comme critique. Or, la critique ne jouissait guére de la 
méme estime en Allemagne qu’en France. Elle n’était point considérée 
a l’égal des autres genres littéraires. L’ Allemagne ne possédait pas en- 
core de bourgeoisie libérale comme |’Europe occidentale et I’ Amérique. 
Cette bourgeoisie avait permis a Landor en Angleterre, a Sainte- 
Beuve en France, d’élever la critique au niveau du roman et de la 
nouvelle.*? Mais en Allemagne un écrivain respectable ne pouvait se 
permettre la critique littéraire sans protéger sa renommée par des 
ceuvres “‘d’ordre supérieur’: drames, poésie, romans ou nouvelles, sci- 
ence ou philosophie. Aussi tous les critiques que nous avons vus jus- 
qu ici, de Boerne 4 Weigand, doublaient leur activité critique d’ouvrages 
de longue haleine. Voici comment Bartels, historien littéraire renommé, 
juge du feuilleton dans son livre Die Dichtung der Gegenwart, publié en 
1897: 

30. W. Kichler, op. cit., p. 200. 


31. W. Weigand, op. cit. 
32. Consulter A. Biese, Die Weltliteratur der Gegenwart: Deutschland, Berlin, 1924. 
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Der Feuilletonismus ist im Grunde nicht Decadence . . . sondern einfach 
Korruption. Er leitet sich aus dem Paris des zweiten Kaiserreichs her und be- 
hielt die franzésische Literatur und Pressezustande immer als Ideal vor Au- 
gen.* 


Plus loin il parle de la “schmachvolle Herrschaft der franzdsischen 
Journalisten.Weiter waren sie allesamt nichts.’”’ Ces passages sont, je 
crois, assez significatifs pour ajouter une raison de plus 4 la réserve 
qui se fit autour de Sainte-Beuve au siécle dernier. Anticipant sur |’ordre 
chronologique, j’extrais de l'étude de Kurt Kotz, Das Frankreichbild im 
Werke Sainte-Beuve’ s,** dissertation faite sous les auspices du professeur 
Ernst Robert Curtius, 4 Bonn, en 1937, un passage de l’introduction 
relatif a la situation de la critique en Allemagne, qui, jusqu’a nos jours 
et malgré les efforts faits au début de notre siécle, n’a pu encore con- 
quérir l’estime dont elle jouit en France depuis longtemps: 


Bei uns gilt der Kritiker nicht viel . . . Die Kritik halt man fiir ein unbe- 
quemes Anhangsel der Literatur. In Frankreich dagegen ist sie ein wesent- 
licher Bestandteil der Literatur selbst. Die Kritiker gelten in der Rangordnung 
der franzésischen Geistigkeit nicht als zweitklassig oder gar als minder- 
wertig. Man liest ihre Werke wie man die der Schriftsteller selbst liest . . . 
Diese einzigartige Machtstellung der Kritik ist eine auffallende Besonderheit 
des franzésischen Geistes und sie hat letztlich ihren Grund in dem Aufbau 
der franzdsischen Kultur selbst und der Rolle, die der Literatur in diesem 
Kultursystem zufallt.* 


Voila qui contribue a nous expliquer pourquoi Taine jouit en Alle- 
magne d’une considération infiniment plus haute que Sainte-Beuve. 
Les ouvrages de Taine sont non seulement doctrinaires et systématiques, 
mais leur étendue méme suggére aux Allemands l'image de leur im- 
portance. De sorte que Taine est catalogué comme érudit, philosophe et 
historien, et les louanges coulent comme un fleuve ou méme comme un 
torrent dans manuels, encyclopédies, dictionnaires allemands, mais elles 
ne forment qu’un étang stagnant—si louanges il y a— quand il s’agit 
de Sainte-Beuve. S’il est appelé maitre, il n’est que le maitre de la 
critique, ce qui n’est pas grand’chose aux yeux d’un Allemand. 

Enfin, pour épuiser tous les facteurs qui expliquent la faible attention 
vouée a4 Sainte-Beuve en Allemagne, ajoutons que, 1a-bas, comme en 
France, les cléricaux d’un cété, les démocrates de l'autre, gardaient 
rancune au critique d’avoir déserté leur parti, aprés leur avoir donné 

33. A. Bartels, Die deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1897, p. 180. 

34. Kurt Kétz, Das Frankreichbild im Werke Sainte-Beuve’s, Bochum-Langendreer, Hein- 
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35. Ibid., p. 8. 
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des espoirs. D’année en année, la pensée de Sainte-Beuve se fit plus 
aristocratique et moins chrétienne. On pardonne plus volontiers au 
pécheur qu’au demi-pécheur, c’est un fait bien connu. Aussi les hommes 
de gauche reprochent-ils 4 Sainte-Beuve sa tiédeur politique, son 
traditionalisme et la destruction. des idéaux démocratiques, tandis que 
les partisans de l’Eglise déploreat l’affaiblissement de sa foi. 

Ici il convient de parler de i’ouvrage de Johann Weinand,* le premier 
en date dans notre bibliographic. Etrange et inexplicable publication que 
celle du maitre d’école de Neuss! Il enseigne le frangais et la religion 
dans un lycée de province, et voici que, sur un espace de treize ans, une 
étude consciencieuse de Sainte-Beuve, d’environ cinquante pages, en 
langue frangaise, sert par trois fois de frontispice au programme de 
l’école. La tendance et le criterium de l’ouvrage sont chrétiens. Weinand 
poursuit l’inspiration religieuse dans Joseph Delorme, Consolations, 
Pensées d’ Aoitt et Port-Royal. 1 parle longuement des relations de Sainte- 
Beuve et Lamennais, il déplore amérement les progrés de l’incrédulité 
dans ce cceur sans soutien et constate le funeste exemple “‘d’un esprit 
arrivé si haut et tombé si bas.” Eloigné de I’autel, il ne reste 4 Sainte- 
Beuve que “‘cet art du langage superficiel et vain . . . jeu fascinant et 
futile d’imagination.”” Et lorsque sa “maladie sceptique”’ et son “‘épi- 
curisme esthétique et raffiné’” aboutissent aux idées positivistes, Wei- 
nand désolé se penche sur “un abime immonde.” Un psychologue pour- 
rait étre tenté de rechercher les causes qui ont attiré cet instituteur de 
province vers l’hérétique Sainte-Beuve, alors presque inconnu en Alle- 
magne; mais cela n’est plus de notre domaine. 

Glissant, fuyant, tatonnant, manquant de sérieux parce que man- 
quant de systéme, efféminé et morbide, feuilletoniste négligeable, voila 
le jugement porté sur Sainte-Beuve par ses confréres allemands du dix- 
neuviéme siécle, 4 quelques exceptions prés, et leur silence parfois en 
dit plus long que leur critique. 


Cependant, au milieu de cette incompréhension, deux voix hardies 
et intelligentes se sont élevées en faveur de Sainte-Beuve. 

Karl Hillebrand, historien allemand, né en 1829, secrétaire de Heine 
durant une bréve période de temps, collaborateur lui-méme de la 
Revue des Deux Mondes et du Journal des Débats, auteur d'une histoire 
de la France et d’une vaste ceuvre littéraire et historique, Zeiten, Volker 
und Menschen, consacre le début du vit volume de cet ouvrage a une 


36. Voir Bibliographie, 11. 
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étude de Sainte-Beuve.*’ Ce n’est pas la premiére fois que Hillebrand 
fait I’éloge du critique francais. En 1878 la Deutsche Rundschau avait 
publié un article dans lequel l’historien allemand vantait le talent et les 
mérites de Sainte-Beuve;** il le défendait contre les attaques de ses 
adversaires, cléricaux d’un cété, socialistes de l’autre, et il alléguait les 
grandes qualités humaines de l’artiste. Hillebrand, bien différent de ses 
collégues, ne voulait admettre de dogme dans l'histoire et deésirait 
l’élever au niveau d’une ceuvre d’art. C’est donc avec joie et admira- 
tion qu'il reconnait une attitude analogue en Sainte-Beuve. En outre, 
il le croit juste, impartial et bon, et il est convaincu de sa parfaite hon- 
néteté: “Diese unverwiistliche Wahrhaftigkeit, welche ich als den 
Grundzug seines Wesens bezeichnet habe,’’ répéte-t-il dans son grand 
ouvrage.*® Cette thése de l’honnéteté de Sainte-Beuve sera adoptée par 
la critique allemande du vingtiéme siécle, alors que jusque-la on I’avait 
traité d’injuste et de partial. Voici un passage ot Hillebrand parle avec 
une véritable émotion des qualités personnelles de Sainte-Beuve, et ce 
n’est qu’a regret qu’il admet un certain cété faible dans son caractére: 


Der so gute, so wahrheitsliebende, so unabhangige Mensch war in einem 
Sinne nie so recht eigentlich, was der Deutsche, der nur eine Bedeutung des 
Wortes kennt, einen Gentleman nennt.*° 


Quand on considére que cette compréhension de l’individualité de 
Sainte-Beuve se place 4 une époque ot un silence presque obstiné ré- 
gnait autour de son nom, ou quelques voix seulement s’élevaient pour le 
blamer, on admettra que Hillebrand mérite une place spéciale dans la 
bibliographie de Sainte-Beuve. 

Mais plus que lui, et 4 la méme é€poque, le grand critique danois 
Georg Brandes contribua a rendre justice au nom de Sainte-Beuve. 
L’ Ecole romantique en France,*' qui forme le cinquiéme volume de son 
ouvrage capital Les Courants directeurs de la littérature du dix-neuviéme 
siécle, publié en 1882, contient trois chapitres consacrés 4 Sainte-Beuve. 
I] s’agit d’une excellente étude de ses ceuvres, de son style et de son 
role dans lacritique moderne. “‘La critique moderne ne commence, rigou- 
reusement parlant, qu’avec Sainte-Beuve,” affirme-t-il dés le début. 
“Ce qui est incontestable, c’est que, parmi les écrivains de 1830, Sainte- 
Beuve est l’un des plus grands par sa raison, autant que par son juge- 

37. Karl Hillebrand, Zeiten, Volker und Menschen, v1, chap. 1, Berlin, Robert Oppenheim, 
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ment.’’*? Brandes admire “son style aussi tranchant que souple,” “le 
caractére frappant et surprenant de ses images,” son esprit subtil, 
“capable de suivre les moindres mouvements de |’4me.’’** I] voit en 
Sainte-Beuve le fondateur d’une critique scientifique, artistique et vi- 
vante 4 la fois. 

On pourra s’étonner que j’introduise dans cette étude l’ouvrage 
d’un critique danois. Non seulement a-t-il vécu en Allemagne et écrit 
en allemand, lorsque les lettrés orthodoxes, partisans de la doctrine 
de Hegel, le contraignirent a quitter l'Université de Copenhague,— 
ce fut donc un exilé, comme ses modeéles Sainte-Beuve et Renan,—mais 
ses ouvrages ont été de tout temps lus, étudiés et suivis en Allemagne. 
Ayant été lui-méme sous I’ascendant incontestable de Sainte-Beuve, il 
exerce a son tour, et par son exemple et par ses éloges, une influence 
sur la littérature allemande profitable 4 I’ceuvre de Sainte-Beuve. Je 
crois pouvoir affirmer que la critique de Brandes a largement contribué 
4 introduire l’époque du libéralisme littéraire en Allemagne, celle qui 
enfin reconnut notre grand critique, ne fit-ce qu’en sourdine. 


Les caractéristiques de Sainte-Beuve qui, au siécle dernier, lui valu- 
rent l’indifférence, l’'incompréhension et la sévére critique de ses con- 
fréres allemands, deviendront autant de qualités positives 4 la lumiére 
de l’ére du libéralisme qui, victorieusement, sous |’influence des idées 
et du réalisme frangais, fait son entrée en Allemagne 4 la veille du 
vingtiéme siécle. La libre discussion, base de la critique, lutte énergique- 
ment contre les goits réactionnaires et pédants du passé. Les aspira- 
tions cosmopolites, qui caractérisent |’ Allemagne de notre siécle jusqu’a 
l’avénement du national-socialisme, engendrent une vive curiosité de 
tout ce qui est étranger, et le réalisme produit un intérét croissant pour 
l’analyse psychologique. Nous remarquons en effet que le nom de 
Sainte-Beuve franchit enfin l’enceinte des revues spécialisées et pénétre 
dans le domaine du périodique général et méme du quotidien, de ceux, 
surtout, qui manifestent des tendances progressistes, tels que Die 
Nation, Die Zukunft dirigé par Maximilian Harden, lui-méme un 
essayiste du “climat’’ de Sainte-Beuve, Das Tagebuch, publication délibé- 
rément humanitaire.*® Dans la Neue Freie Presse,*® quotidien libéral de 
Vienne, le plus lu de tous, Stefan Zweig, écrivain d’une exceptionnelle 

42. Ibid., p. 293. 
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popularité, publie en 1923 une étude sur Sainte-Beuve, alors que dans 
la méme année il édite les Portraits littéraires en allemand.’ Zweig a 
consacré une partie importante de son ceuvre 4 |’essai littéraire. Suivant 
l’exemple de Sainte-Beuve, il part de l’analyse psychologique; comme 
lui, il peint plus qu’il ne juge; comme lui, il aspire a la perfection de la 
forme. Eloesser, Eulenberg, Bahr, Harden suivent la méme méthode. 
La critique est sortie du domaine de l’abstraction, elle est devenue vivante 
et souple, elle est descriptive plus que concluante. Ce qui était blamé 
naguére: le manque de systeme, la mobilité des procédés, le libre examen 
sans lois ni but, l’analyse scientifique 4 la place d’une philosophie 
mystique, devient l’idéal de toute une génération qui lutte contre les 
dictateurs et les doctrinaires. 

Dans les articles et ouvrages qui paraissent sur Sainte-Beuve, sa 
propre méthode est mise en ceuvre pour parvenir a une meilleure com- 
préhension de sa personnalité. Alors qu’autrefois on jugeait surtout son 
ceuvre critique, maintenant on s’intéresse a sa correspondance, a ses 
romans, 4 ses poésies, enfin 4 tout ce qui révéle sa vie intime. On 
reconnait en lui |’étre sensible, subtil, inquiet, trop compr¢hensif, trop 
universellement intelligent et mobile pour se fixer: 


Ueberall erweckte Sainte-Beuve Freundschaft und Liebe, iiberall zeigt er 
geistige Verwandtschaft, aber er ist zu weich und wissend zugleich, zu ge- 
fiihlsvoll und skeptisch, zu empfindlich und stolz um bestandig und treu sein 
zu k6nnen, 


explique Hermann Gmelin.** Et Ransohoff décrit Sainte-Beuve aux 
lecteurs de la Nation comme 


...ein Mensch, der zu schwer an sich selbst tragt .. . Traumerisch, 
weich. Einer, der sich ertraumt, was er nicht besitzt, der an der verzehrenden 
Sehnsucht eines ehrgeizigen und zu gefiihlvollen Herzens krankt.*® 


Stefan Zweig, lui aussi, dans sa préface aux Literarische Portraits,®° nous 
présente un Sainte-Beuve amer et sensible, poéte manqué, souffrant 
toute sa vie d’avoir di renoncer 4 la poésie. 

Les articles qui paraissent a l’occasion de son centenaire négligent 
en grande partie |’ceuvre au profit de la vie et de la psychologie de 
auteur. Hatvany, dans la Zukunft," proteste contre cette attitude et 
revient au critique. Il le compare 4 Goethe qui, lui aussi, savait tout 
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comprendre, n’étant entravé par aucune doctrine. Stefan Zweig vante 
également la faculté de Sainte-Beuve de s’adonner passionnément (I’ad- 
verbe est de lui) a tous les courants, la souplesse de ses vues, |’absence 
de dogmes.*? Gmelin analyse finement |’art critique de Sainte-Beuve 
dans le passage suivant: 


Die Methode Sainte-Beuve’s beruht auf dieser promenierenden und kom- 
mentierenden Darstellungsweise und besteht in einer freien, approximativen 
Erfassung des Bios, der lebendigen organischen Ganzheit von Autor und Werk.* 


Et plus loin: 


Er hat einen Schatz von Beobachtungen hinterlassen, wie ihn keine andere 


Nation besitzt; alle franzdsischen Literaturgeschichten zehren von Sainte- 
Beuve.*4 


Mais mieux que tout autre, Ernst Robert Curtius, professeur a la 
Faculté de Philosophie de Bonn, parfait connaisseur de notre littérature, 
érudit exceptionnellement ouvert 4 l’esprit francais, apprécie haute- 
ment |’ ceuvre délicate, riche et personnelle de Sainte-Beuve. “‘Der alle 
iiberragende Sainte-Beuve,” dit-il en l’opposant a Brunetiére:** 


Wie fein und subtil weiss er einen Autor zu charakterisieren, wie beherrscht 
er die Nuance, wie reichhaltig ist seine Palette!* 


Et ici il fait l’éloge de sa méthode libre de tout préjugé: 


Sie [sa méthode] bestand in der Kunst der Fragestellung, nicht in der An- 
wendung von Axiomen und Doctrinen,*” 


ajoutant: “Sie war wertlos in fremder ungeschickter Hand.” 

“Elle était sans valeur entre des mains étrangéres et maladroites.” 
Curtius ne se méprend guére. L’art de Sainte-Beuve est non seulement 
un art essentiellement frangais, mais encore un art purement personnel. 
Sainte-Beuve est désormais reconnu comme le plus grand critique de la 
France; il prend sa place dans les encyclopédies et les manuels de 
littérature comme le premier des historiens littéraires de son temps; on 
vante la perfection de son style et la finesse de son analyse, on admet la 
forme achevée de ses portraits. Mais ne nous y trompons pas: certains 
facteurs psychologiques ne sauraient étre abolis par le libéralisme. La 
subtilité, la souplesse, le nuancé de Sainte-Beuve ne seront jamais ap- 
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préciés que par une toute petite minorité d’écrivains et de lecteurs 
allemands, par ceux précisément qui caractérisent le moins leur nation. 


Avec l’avénement du national-socialisme, le nom de Sainte-Beuve 
retombe dans le silence. On n’en comprend que trop bien les raisons: le 
libre examen, qui est a la base de sa critique, la tolérance, qui domine 
ses idées politiques, sociales et littéraires, ne peuvent s’accorder avec 
un systéme dictatorial qui exclut tout élément étranger de la vie na- 
tionale et ne considére la littérature qu’en fonction de son pouvoir de 
propagande. La bibliographie des traductions s’arréte en 1931, celle 
des articles, en 1932, a l'exception de deux études qui paraissent a Bale 
et a Berne et se rapportent exclusivement au séjour de Sainte-Beuve a 
Lausanne.®* D’ailleurs la Suisse, bien qu’apparentée a |’ Allemagne par 
la langue, l’est moins que jamais par les idées, et si nous avons inséré les 
ouvrages suisses dans notre bibliographie, c’est plutét par tradition que 
par conviction. 

Un seul livre parait en 1937, la dissertation de Kurt K6tz, mentionnée 
plus haut. Das Frankreichbild im Werke Sainte-Beuve’ s** prouve l’idée de 
totalité dans |’ ceuvre du critique francais, sa volonté de ne rien exclure, 
d’admettre toute chose existante comme ayant un droit 4 cette existence, 
sa parfaite tolérance en matiére politique et religieuse. “Er will kein 
“entweder-oder,’ sondern ein ‘sowohl-als-auch’,”’ résume Kurt K6tz dans 
le chapitre final de l’ouvrage. Et il termine par une apologie générale de 
Sainte-Beuve: 


Ueber dem Menschen steht der grosse Kritiker und Kiinstler, der ein 
geistiges Vermachtnis von unschatzbarer Bedeutung hinterliess und den man 
ohne Bedenken zu den besten Geistern seines Jahrhunderts zahlen darf. 


Cet écrit, si objectif et scientifique qu’il puisse paraitre au premier 
abord, n’est pas sans étre tendancieux. Sa hardiesse pourrait méme nous 
surprendre, si sa forme académique ne le mettait 4 |’abri de trop nom- 
breux lecteurs et d’attaques possibles et si l’autorité du nom d’Ernst 
Robert Curtius ne lui garantissait le respect. Cet ouvrage toutefois 
reste isolé dans une période de plus de six ans. 


Le dix-neuviéme siécle allemand, doctrinaire et orgueilleux, a mé- 
connu Sainte-Beuve, a l'exception d’un auteur précoce et isolé, Karl 


58. Voir Bibliographie, 42 et 43. 

59. Kurt Kétz, Das Frankreichbild im Werke Sainte-Beuve’s, Bochum-Langendreer, Heinrich 
Poppinghaus, 1937. 

60. [bid., “Schluss.” 
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Hillebrand. Les premiers trente ans du vingtiéme, en partie sous l’in- 
fluence libérale du critique danois Georg Brandes, ont taché de le 
réhabiliter. Le Troisiéme Reich enfin, 4 part une faible tentative uni- 
versitaire, voudrait l’ignorer. Quelle sera sa place désormais dans un 
pays dont les frontiéres, sinistrement élastiques, en dépit des dogmes 
racistes, embrassent de plus en plus d’élements étrangers et dont l’idéal 
semble étre la force et la discipline ? La guerre est toujours destructrice 
de l’esprit. Saint-Beuve représente des principes de culture et de paix. 
Puisse-t-on revenir a lui! 
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THE “AMULATADO” TYPE IN SPANISH 





ONE OF THE GREATEST ACHIEVEMENTS of modern style is the elaborate 
use of adjectives. Those who remain satisfied with indicating general, 
vague impressions are rejected as clumsy writers. It is a world-wide 
tendency affecting every cultivated language and based upon a certain 
spiritual attitude of the whole of Europe. But the reactions of the vari- 
ous tongues are different according to their structure. Modern French, 
for instance, is known to possess but few possibilities of direct word- 
formation. So it has resort to a kind of improper derivation, consisting 
of the shifting of numerous nouns into the class of adjectives. Thus, it 
excels in suggesting a very delicate gradation of colorings: un bleu 
couleur de nuit; le ciel gris de perle; le feu rouge cuivre. Spanish is passing 
through a different stage of development. Like English and German, it 
is decidedly favorable to new formations, but it proceeds not so much 
by compounds as by suffixes. In this language, a very peculiar type, 
unknown to most of the sister tongues, has come to render similar 
services: aborregado, acabellado, acardenillado, agarbanzado, amembrillado, 
anacarado, aperlado, atabacado, atezado, all of them denoting the color per- 
ceived in a being or an object that, linguistically, functions as the stem.? 

To a great extent, expansion of such words depends on the literary 
aims of the writers. Discovery of hitherto unsuspected qualities rests on 
the sharpening of powers of observation and gives proof of a realistic 
outlook. Now, realism appears in literary France conspicuously in the 
nineteenth century, whereas Spain knew two schools at two separate 
periods that may easily lay claim to this title. So the type vert olive, bleu 
prune, though it can be traced back to a previous epoch,’ has but recently 
overflowed into French prose, whereas “‘amulatado”’ was in general use 
among the poets, novelists, explorers, historians and legislators of 
the Golden Age: abrasilado (Zuniga), abutardado (Espinar), aconejado 
(Osuna), ahigadado (Solis), ahornerado (Arch. Protoc. Sevilla, 1550), 
alcoholado (Oviedo), aleonado (Calvo), ametalado (Canc. de Encina), 
azurado (Guevara), all of them designating a hue. 

If we are safe then in ascribing our type to the traditional elements 
of Castilian, we must ask why it took root in the Spanish Peninsula 
alone. 

1. Cf. G. Lanson, L’ Art de la prose, Paris, 1909, pp. 239-246. 

2. All the material here presented is based on the Diccionario histérico de la lengua espanola, 


Academia Espajiola, Madrid, 2 vol. (A-Ce), 1933-36. 
3. Cf. Leo Spitzer, Stilstudien, 1: Sprachstile, Miinchen, 1928, pp. 1-11. 
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ORIGINS 


In our opinion, the type can be traced back to two sources: 

a) The participles aconsejado, afijado could be directly referred to 
consejo, fijo, so as to eliminate the intermediate verb, and on this pattern, 
new adjectives could be drawn from any noun. 

b) The Latin type dentatus could easily assume a prefixed a- owing 
to the mobility of this element in Old Castilian. 

These assertions call for a somewhat detailed explanation. 

Latin bequeathed to Romance the way of deriving adjectives from 
nouns by means of -atus: coronatus, caudatus, scudatus. Spanish shared 
in this inheritance, possessing words such as datilado, gualdado, leonado, 
limonado, lunado, melado, morado, nevado, pajado, rosado, violado, with no 
corresponding verbs to accompany them. We also meet with vacillating 
forms such as (a) balaustrado, (a)barrado, (a) bigarrado, (a) brasilado, 
(a)cairelado, (a)canelado, (a)carambonado, (a)cebrado, (a)complexionado, 
(a) gamuzado, (a) helgado, (a)leonado, etc., whose very abundance speaks 
in favor of a transition from one type to the other. 

Now, among the nominative verbs in Latin, some were derived with 
and others without ad-, the former variety prevailing in Spain, as fol- 
lows from a comparison of boutonner, conseiller, deviner, grouper, pas- 
sionner, tourmenter, traverser, in French, with abotonar, aconsejar, adivinar, 
agrupar, apasionar, atormentar, atravesar, in Spanish. According to Thorn,‘ 
one reason for adding ad- and other prefixes was to differentiate active 
and neuter verbs developed from the same adjective. Such words as 
aigrir, blanchir, bleuir, durcir, grossir were ambiguous, as they meant 
both making and turning white, blue, etc. On the contrary, affaiblir, 
éblouir, enrichir were decidedly transitive. 

In Spanish, this rule particularly applies to verbs terminating in -ar, 
akin to ablandar, aflojar, alargar, ensanchar, all of them active. It is but 
natural that these verbs should have a predilection for a-, which means 
direction, as their intrinsic value is that of expressing a transformation 
imposed on another body, hence, a movement.*® 

The past participles of these so-called parasynthetical verbs are often 


4. A. C. Thorn, Etude sur les verbes dénominatifs en francais, Lund, 1907. 

5. General spreading of a- at the expense of en- can be evinced in French, where OF enfeblir, 
enfermir, engrandir, enlargir, enmaigrir, enmenrir, ensouplir, ensourdir, entiedir, engenouillier, 
entrister gave way to affaiblir, affermir, etc. and in Ibero-Romance, as shown by the contrast 
between archaic Portuguese (encurtar, enraizar) and progressive Castilian (acortar, arraigar). 
Professor Spitzer kindly reminds me of Old Prov. enlombarditz “‘one who goes to Lombardy, 
who has become a Lombard.” For a more comprehensive and somewhat different treatment 
of the problem, see this author’s “Atristar—Entristecer: Adjectival Verbs in Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Catalan,” Studies in Philology, xxxviu (1941), 429-461. 
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weakened to mere adjectives. Among the oldest instances may be 
quoted: aliviado=“‘liviano” (Calila); apurado=“‘limpio”’ (Castigos), avi- 
vado = “‘vivo, listo’ (Primera Cronica General). The derivatives seem to 
convey the same ideas as the basic words, though more emphatically. 
This reinforced echoing of a primary adjective by means of an inter- 
mediate verb is brought into relief by the beautiful song: Viva todo lo 
moreno, lo moreno amorenado. The reason for the higher stress of the past 
participle is that here the quality appears as though emanating from an 
intense activity possibly just now achieved, which helps to vivify the 
narrative. 

Aside from bare strengthening, the participle may indicate a real or 
supposed resemblance: alatinado = “dicho con pulcritud afectada’’ (Comedia 
Doleria) ; alindado = “‘presumido de lindo”’ (Medina) ; alocado = “‘que parece 
loco” (Cervantes de Salazar). It is this sense that will underlie the forms 
based on a substantival stem. 

Adjectival verbs were not the only ones to undergo this enlargement 
in Romance (cf. accomplir, apercevoir in French). In Old Castilian, this 
mode of intensifying the action by widening the bulk of the word and 
giving its meaning a more precise finality had a particular vogue: 
(a)juntar, (a)levantar, (a)matar, (a)talar, (a)temer; with a duplicate 
prefix: (a)comparar, (a)contrastar, (a)consolar, (a)someter, (a) sosegar, 
(a)soplar. Cuervo ran across such vulgar forms as afusilar, aprometer, 
arrecoger, such erroneous back-formations as cecinar, chisparse, and quotes 
many interesting Americanisms: abalear, acarronar, alunarse, aserruchar, 
atirantar.’ Professor Wagner reports from Constantinople having heard, 
among Spanish Jews, acallarse, arrecaudar, arremendar, arremediar, arres- 
balar.” Now, what is mirrored in the actual speech of those people is 
certain to have been a tendency in Spain itself at the very threshold of 
the Renaissance. Vacillation of such participles with regard to their 
prefix was likely to stimulate the transition from naranjado to anaranjado. 

As a third factor, we may adduce several particles with an unstable 
a- going back to accu-: (a)tan, (a)tanto, (a)tamafo. French possessed a 
similar i-: (i)ci, (i)cist, which, being quite isolated, had no further in- 
fluence. 

The treatment of the Arabic article, now dropped and now amalgam- 
ated with the noun, added to this inconsistency: (a) damasco, (a) draguea, 
(a)jarabe, (a)jarope, (a)jebe, (a)jenabo, (a)jenjibre, (a)jedrez, (a)tambor. 

Another consequence resulted from Castilian vocabulary being inter- 


6. R. J. Cuervo, Apuntaciones criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano, 6. ed. Paris, 1914, §§ 930- 


7. M. L. Wagner, Beitriige zur Kenntnis des Judenspanischen, Wien, 1914, p. 139. 
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woven with Semitic elements: the disproportionate number of words 
beginning with a-. In this case, we cannot positively determine whether 
or not a further a- preceding the stem is implied. At best, we can operate 
with indirect evidence, but our very helplessness shows how these cases 
must have blurred the limits between the two types. 

Now and again, literary criteria will prove helpful. Thus, Pineda 
uses aplomado as belonging to aplomo, not to plomo and since he dis- 
plays a marked predilection for abellacado, aheleado, alindado, aseglarado, 
there is no doubt that he intended creating a word we tentatively express 
by aaplomado, a monstrous, unutterable form naturally at once reduced 
to aplomado. By writing two a’s, it is not a particular pronunciation we 
have in view. The spelling is simply to show that at the moment of 
engineering and contemplating the new word, the writer associated it 
with amulatado and not rosado. On the contrary, in the case of articulado 
(Villena), angulado (Huerta), argentado (Lope) or modern scientific 
terms, there can be no question of “psychological” contraction, as the 
words are pure latinisms. 

Sometimes, the true character of a word will emerge from its com- 
parison with similar creations admitting of no ambiguity. H. de Men- 
doza and Cervantes deal with moros aljamiados, lengua aljamiada. The 
transparent structure of afrancesado, aindiado, amestizado, amoriscado in- 
forms us of the value of the whole set. 

Derivations from Arabic stems that entered the language after 1500 
can be supposed to cumulate a geminate a: algarrobado (1627), a(/)maci- 
gado (Lope), almastigado (1542), almenado (G. Herera), almendrado 
(1709), almizclado (ca. 1900), almohadado (1930), alquitranado (1629), 
azabachado (Recopilacién). But one hesitates to give one’s opinion on 
cristianos algarabiados (Pr. Crén. Gen.) because of its early occurrence. 
In estos [pannos| non sean arminnados, nin nutriados (Cortes de Leén y 
Castilla) the very parallelism suggests that no additional a be assumed. 

A particularly noteworthy case is that of hacendado. Here, the fact 
that the initial consonant is originally f-, which, under our very eyes, 
changes into an, at first, articulated and, afterwards, mute h-, permits 
us by exception to witness the gradual progress. Just as Venegas wrote: 
es él el més poderoso arrentado (1537), the Ordenacién de Sevilla (1527) 
dealt with the class of acontiados <cuantia, Ria spoke of ricos y apose- 
sionados (1547), many writers since Santillana used afortunado, Mariana 
introduced adinerado, Hartzenbusch ventured persona acaudalada, to 
which we may add afincado, particularly spread in South America, so 
we encounter the word in its previous form ahacendado in the Cancionero 
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de Horozco and are thus entitled to regard hacendado as a notably con- 
tracted, secondary formation. 

Let us summarize the facts so far established. We have accounted for 
the increasing number of nominative verbs introduced by a-, referring to 
those based on an adjectival stem, where the prefix conveyed an un- 
equivocal idea of activity (alindar); in other cases, it served as mere 
reinforcement (asosegar). In both varieties, the participles alindado, 
asosegado came to be regarded as derived from lindo, sosiego, and this 
permitted amulatado directly to come from mulato. The shift was greatly 
facilitated by the already extant type dentatus, which could assume 
an additional a-, as this element was movable and could be dropped in 
(a) sosegar, (a) tanto, (a)tambor, while numerous stems already beginning 
with an organic a- bore no clear evidence as to whether they implied a 
further, formative a- (alado). 

Part of these reasons hold good with respect to other Romance lan- 
guages. But nowhere else did their aggregate concur to impress a char- 
acter of marked instability on the initial a. So nothing could prevent an 
incidental intrusion of ‘‘amulatado”’ into the field of “‘dentatus.” 


PROPAGATION 


These facts suffice to account for some isolated forms encountered 
in medieval texts. This is how abuhado (Arcipreste de Talavera), adia- 
blado (Berceo), adonado (Berceo, Alexandre), aguisado (ibid.), afacionado 
(Conquista de Ultramar), algarabiado, atachonado (Prim. Crén. Gen.), 
arregazado (L. de Monteria) may have sprung up; some of these forms are 
probably nothing but common participles. But not before the fifteenth 
century, with its profound political and cultural perturbations, did this 
type gain real strength. All of a sudden, reiterated and conscious use is 
made of it, and legitimate verbs are no longer seen to support these 
supposititious participles. The type is fully emancipated, and its func- 
tion has become a nominative one. This is how Villena uses acanalado, 
agibado; Palencia: ahorquillado; Padilla: aflamulado; Cibdarreal: adolo- 
rado, afamado; Tostado: acascado; Lucena: amigajado; G. Manrique, 
Santillana, Baena: afortunado (in three distinct meanings); P. Guzman: 
apersonado; Juan de Capua: aplumado. This induces us, after having 
learned the origins of the type to inquire into the reasons for its rapid 
spreading. 

Comparison with French shows that what has been supplanted by 
“amulatado” in Spanish is still expressed by ‘“‘coronatus’’ elsewhere. 
Bastionné, bottiné, coraillé, crocheté, festonné, saumoné must be rendered by 
abastionado, abotinado, acoralado, acorchetado, afestonado, asalmonado. But 
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the substitution has been incomplete, as there still exist words like 
rosado, violado, of a slightly different shading. On the other hand, 
“amulatado,” which had proved unable completely to eradicate “‘coro- 
natus,’’ seems to gain ground in an unexpected direction; it filters down 
into strata where the influence of -atus is never known to have reached 
before. There are no words in French equivalent to abolsado, acanasti- 
Ilado, agranitado, nor qualifications as witty and savory as agabachado, 
agallegado, ajesuitado. 

How did it come to pass that suddenly an imperative necessity arose 
of creating new adjectives and that preference was given just to this 
type? In order to be able to reply to this question, let us consider the 
linguistic advantages of “‘amulatado” as well as the conditions of life 
and the spiritual movements of this decisive epoch. 

We remember that coronatus ultimately lost any contact with coro- 
nare, being referred to corona. Now, some of the earliest instances of 
“‘amulatado” are remarkable insofar as they seem to emphasize their 
verbal constituent. Take the following verse of Gongalo de Berceo: 
quando lo entendié la gente adiablada. The idea of being bewitched, 
possessed of a devil, implies not only an intense spiritual struggle against 
the evil spirit, but a kind of physical wrestling, subduing, casting out. 
Hence the unmistakable value of an action, the unquestionable existence 
of a verb adiablar, no matter whether or not documentation has pre- 
served it in a conjugated tense.® 

Now, take: Jos sus santos sermones eran tan adonados (Duelo, 66), or: 
era la maldita tan mal adonada (Alex. 106). Adonar as a verb occurs as late 
as the fifteenth century, and not even then is it attested with a relevant 
meaning. As we dispose of an abundant moralizing literature in the two 
preceding centuries, which dwells precisely on subjects demanding such 
a word, there is some plausibility in assuming that the verb adonar did 
not exist originally and was subsequently extracted from the apparent 
participle, which, in reality, turns out to be a mere adjective based upon 
the noun don.° 

Similarly, there were no verbs such as afacionar, apersonar, arrostrar, 
though the respective forms in -ado, combined with bien or mal, were 


8. This question is treated apart in ““A Lexicographic Mirage,” MLN, tv1 (1941), 34-42. 

9. The “bien, mal adonado” type is rather archaic and prior to the one which suggests 
resemblance. It comprises: bien apersonado (P. Guzman), bien arrostrado (Yepes, Coronacién de 
S. Benito), bien o mal acondicionado (Guevara, Mejia), bien afacionado de miembros (Conquista de 
Ultramar), bien o mal agestado (Aguado, Cobo, Ovalle), bien acomplisionado (Guevara), bien 
o mal accondicionado (Guevara, Mejia). It became rare in the seventeenth century, being 
outbalanced by the group expressing likeness, and has been entirely out of use since the 
time of Villarroel and Quintana. 
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very current. Yet the vicinity of adiablado conferred on them a magic 
force of vitality and vibration unknown to the motionless melado, rosado, 
violado. This enlivening, if illusory association with a non-existent 
verb is unconscious. It is this very undercurrent that made the whole 
type so exceedingly popular. The other group is, on the other hand, 
more graceful, delicate, exquisite. 

We need these two factors, the nominative character of the type and 
its popularity due to a reminiscence of its verbal origin, to understand 
the part changing conditions of life must have played in its growth. In 
the memory of man, there are few turnovers as radical as the one ex- 
perienced by the Spanish from the end of the fifteenth century onward, 
for one or two hundred years. Inebriating discoveries and conquests in 
remote continents, peaceful and warlike intercourse of equal intensity 
with the rest of Europe, transmuted a hitherto inconspicuous country 
into the very focal point of the world. Contact with Austria, France, 
Flanders, England, Italy, Turkey and the boundless dominions overseas 
rapidly increased the material inventory of Spanish daily life. Bright 
colors, shrill sounds, pungent flavors, exotic fragrances, fascinating 
merchandise, accounts of dreamlike adventures must have excited the 
nerves and stimulated the sensual susceptibility of the average Spaniard. 

This tumultuous throng of fresh impressions immediately provoked 
the desire for an equivalent variety of expressions. The names for the 
new objects as such could be easily borrowed from neighbors and ab- 
origines. But it was the native tongue that had to provide a satisfactory 
nomenclature of qualities. And there was no room for borrowing them 
from the customary stores of every European language—from Latin 
and Greek. No, the words had to be coined then and there by the 
common folk, in streets and markets, aboard ships and in warfare, desig- 
nating the unknown feature by comparing it to a known one. This 
condition of vital necessity and immediate propagation of the new terms 
largely accounts for the prevalence of an adjectival type expressing 
resemblance. 

It is well known that the modest Spanish garbs of the fifteenth cen- 
tury yielded to a splendid apparel with the advent to power of the 
Hapsburg dynasty. The Historical Dictionary enables us to follow the 
linguistic traces of this change, so far as it is reflected in charters, 
custom-laws, municipal decrees and guild statutes. The material thus 
unfolded is not barren at all if read with due understanding. Enumera- 
tion and specification of stuffs, garments, girdles, buttons, affords an 
eloquent and comprehensive testimony of the growing variety and 
luxury of Spanish clothing. It is in keeping with more complex living 
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that the main stock of words of the “‘ammulatado” type was created: 

Ordenacién de Sevilla, 1507: agujetas alesnadas. 

Recopilacién: tafetanes azabachados. 

Pragmatica de tasas, 1621: carne acijada. 

Tasa general de Sevilla, 1621: botén abellotado. 

Ordenacién de pasamaneros, 1621: cortes aterciopelados. 

Estatutos de Zaragoza, 1625: panos abarrados. 

Tasa general de Sevilla, 1627: picote . . . de todos colores ajedrezado; ambar gris 
alagartado; pao algarrobado; chapines apantuflados; raso atirelado. 

Cédula Real de Alquileres y Precios, 1642: céfiamo asedado. 

Pragmatica de tasas, 1680: cada ruedo afelpado. 

Aranceles y Diezmos, 1709: almendrado. 

Ordenacién de 5 gremios, 1741: lienzos anubarrados, moselinas acambrayadas. 


Ordenacién de pasamaneros, 1742: cinta atafetanada; cintas que llaman atisua- 
das. 


Ordenacién de estamefieros de Valladolid, 1758: bayetas avarilladas. 

Arancel de aduanas, 1782: cordellate apanado; droguete apanado fino acastorado; 
botones de metal afiligranados; droguete agrisetado. 

Ordenacién de Granada: /as labores finas adamascadas; panto acanillado. 

We now can pass over to the esthetic advantages of the new type. 
The fifteenth century in Spanish literature is an age of indecision and 
fluctuation, a curious mixture of foreign influences, vernacular survivals 
and the first hesitating attempts to create a new technique of style 
corresponding to the new mode of thinking. At the beginning, most 
authors were overwhelmed and dazzled by the rediscovered smoothness 
of the classical languages and the brilliancy of the then flourishing 
Italian. Being faced with so much perfection and becoming aware of 
the coarseness of their own culture, they simply rejected their in- 
heritance and borrowed from foreign sources the means of adorning 
their idiom. The subsequent generations, encouraged by the political 
supremacy of Spain, conscious and proud of their peculiarity, gradually 
began expressing the most delicate nuances of human thought with the 
resources of their own mother tongue. This transition from awkward 
imitation to noble emulation, from apprenticeship to mastery must have 
been a reaction of marvelous energy, fit to set every linguistic spring in 
motion. 

Among the foreign suffixes imported by Santillana and his disciples 
one of the most important was -ino. In the following centuries, we 
observe persistent efforts to substitute for it native elements such as 
-uno, -eno, and, last not least, a . . . ado. In the eighteenth century, there 
is an attempt to introduce azulefo instead of azulino, which, however, 
ends in failure. Others resort to azulejo, azulenco, till, in the nineteenth 
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century, azulado indisputably stands its ground. Rufo’s acerino (1596) is 
flanked by acerefio; but, once more, it has been acerado that has prevailed 
since the Golden Age. Similarly, evocative alabastrino (Cervantes, Ville- 
gas) had to face the competition of more material alabastrado (J. Alcala, 
1615). Aquilino (Santillana) gave way to aguileno as early as the fif- 
teenth century; its quick success kept *aguilado from being (at least 
tentatively) coined by 1600. The author of Galatea had too profoundly 
imbibed Italian culture to abstain from using the poetical pedernalino; 
but he knew it was not a bucolic word he needed for the first chapter of 
his Don Quixote, and ingeniously set down: entrafas guijenas y apederna- 
ladas. This trend does not imply a serious wish to eliminate -ino. What 
the authors aimed at, was to confine its use to the sphere of sublime 
style, where it never failed to impress the reader by its very exquisite- 
ness: ambarino (Espinel), ametistino (Villegas), austrino (Cervantes, 
Lope), cetrino, cristalino, perlino, purpurino, zefirino. 

Similarly, -eo conveyed the impression of a remote, gleaming fairy 
land. Words like éureo, argénteo suggest an etherial surrounding, perhaps 
because in the material sense, they are wont to be circumscribed. Now, 
a...adois known to be suggestive of realistic, corporeal traits. There- 
fore, griseo fits an unseizable, bleak glimmering, agrisado rather refers to 
the greyish surface of an object visible and within reach. Now and 
again it happens that this stylistic distribution is checked by other con- 
siderations. If the writer willing to frame a new word sees himself un- 
able to reconstruct its Latin form, required by -eo, he must acquiesce in 
the use of a. . . ado, regardless of whether or not it suits his literary 
aims: un brillo céreo, vitreo,—anacarado. 

There are also remarkable crossings between ‘‘amulatado”’ and some 
vernacular types. Alobunado is explained as “similar to the wolf with 
regard to the tint of his hair.”” The shading of the color demanded 
*alobado (cf. aconejado, alagartijado, alutrado); the general reference to 
the animal justified Jobuno, and a curious mixture resulted. Sometimes, 
a collision occurs between a... ado and -izo. The former prevails, 
when the point of comparison is a single object or being (alagartado) ; 
the latter dominates, when a substance is in question (cobrizo) . Pantaleon 
de Ribera wrote apajado, where present day usage demands pajizo. 
Nieremberg, Valbuena, and Rebolleda used aplomado, but nowadays 
plomizo is generally accepted. There was another shift when abronzado 
(1630) gave way to bronceado, aflorado (Cabrera) to floreado, argentado 
(Lope) to plateado. These examples show that, from the viewpoint of 
its functional scope, our type has attained and overstepped its climax 
in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
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Thus there is a threefold reason for the immediate success and rapid 
expansion of “‘amulatado’’: its verbal, vivid character; the imperative 
desire for a great many popular, concrete adjectives of resemblance 
easily becoming engraved in the memory; the literary tendency to en- 
rich the language with vernacular resources. 


SYNTACTIC VALUE 


We are now in a better position to estimate the syntactic value of the 
type. Consider first the actual usage, dating from the end of the Baroque. 
Here, the meaning is exclusively that of resemblance. Amelocotonado 
serves to suggest that there exists something reminding one of a peach, 
be it by its shape, size, weight, color, taste, or touch. 

It is the context that generally implies the necessary specification. 
In the sentence: /a tierra no es redonda, sino anaranjada (Burriel), the term 
in point is understood to describe the shape of the earth. Yet the word 
in itself does not afford this degree of exactness, admitting now and 
then of a varying interpretation: anaranjado can as easily designate a 
hue. In acanelado, an allusion to both color and flavor may be involved. 
In ahuesado, coloring or hardness may evoke the image of the bone. 

The apparent logical inconvenience is outweighed by one advantage: 
the very indistinctness turns out to stimulate the reader’s imagination 
by a slight, but provocative reticence. It is he who must complete the 
comparison, discover the lacking link and thus be personally involved in 
reproducing the author’s world of fancy in his own mind. This is, after 
all, a pleasant cooperation from which he is (to be sure, much against 
his will) exempted, when faced with words like aliabierto, anquirredondo, 
barbilampino, orejivivo, patihendido, zanquilargo, which are consequently 
felt to be of a somewhat overdrawn and pedantic precision. 

The cases of “‘amulatado” expressing mere resemblance are count- 
less; we quote at random: abarquillado (1642), acombado (Avila y 
Zuniga, Guerra de Alemania), acucharado (F . Silva), afusado (Clavijo), 
amadronado (1627), asaetinado (1782), etc. It is here that the colors 
mentioned at the very beginning ought to be classified. Many forma- 
tions have been of such a rare use that they are listed without any quota- 
tion.!” 

Sometimes, similarity refers to abstract notions: atezonado (Luquian, 
Erud. Crist.) , aquerenciado (Cancionero de Encina)—a proceeding particu- 
larly dear to Quevedo: solicita halagiieno, atencionado; esté vuestra majestad 
acautelado contra este género de amor. Nowadays, the type is very rarely 


10. Cf. abolsado, abutiolado, acaponado, acodado, acubado, acharolado, afestonado, aguardillado, 
ajacenado, alechugado, amelonado, amerengado, amogotado, amolletado, apezonado, apifiado, arro- 
cado, ata(h)udado, atruchado, etc, 
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used in this connotation, unless ironically: escuela sentimental . . . afiloso- 
fada (Menéndez Pelayo). In the same way artistic creations can be 
compared to each other: (comedia) asainetada, discurso asermonado. 

Aside from resemblance, the adjective may imply characterization. 
This touches a more archaic value. In camino alomado (F. Azara, 
Descripcién del Paraguay), desierto arriscado (Canc. de Ubeda), and avol- 
canada tierra (J. Castellanos, Elegias), the way is not compared to slopes, 
nor the desert to rocks, nor the country to volcanos. They are simply 
stated as sloping, abounding in rocks, distinguished by volcanos. Lope’s 
vestido flojo y amunecado does not mean a gown similar to a doll, but to 
that of a doll. As to the reason for the expansion of a function designat- 
ing so complex a proportion, the English rendering “‘sloping’’ mani- 
festly shows that the frequent lack of participles might have compelled 
the Spanish to reflect upon an indirect derivation of verbal adjectives. 

Another important condition is that Spanish has nothing equal in 
intensity and clarity to Ja dame au chapeau rouge in French, la donna dal 
cappello rosso in Italian, the preposition de (la setiora del sombrero rojo) 
proving by far more feeble and colorless than the strident @ and the 
vigorous da. It is by “‘oiseau a collier” that Cuesta translates Zapata's 
pajaro acollarado (1592). Here, we can place avenado=“‘uno que tiene 
vena de loco’ (Nebrija, Correas, Covarrubia), averrugado, avetado, etc. 
This also shows how the meaning can easily pass from a quality to the 
idea of property. A slight change in the association of the lady and her 
hat will suffice to make us feel that she is the owner of the hat. Thus, 
aforado is said of a person who enjoys the privilege of a fuero; agranujado 
can refer to a receptacle provided with grains; a rug supplied with 
fringes will be called afranjado. 

If the function of the stem is instrumental: mo sea anavajado = maltra- 
tado con cortaduras de navaja (Ord. de Sevilla, 1527); argollado=‘“‘preso 
con argolla’; duro garbanzo y arratonado bizcocho, ‘‘a cake nibbled at”’ 
(Guzméan de Alfarache) we feel inclined to presuppose the existence of 
such verbs as *anavajar, *argollar, *arratonar. 

Occasionally, an elliptical construction can make the relation become 
very complex. Dos cuadros apaisados (D. de Rivas) cannot be translated 
“similar to,” or “belonging to,” or “‘produced by,” the countryside, 
but only: reminiscent, as to shape and size, of those on which land- 
scapes are wont to be represented, namely more broad than high. 
Another remarkable departure: the stem designates a feature in which 


two beings happen to coincide: Jos caballos apelados =“‘del mismo pelo” 
(Azara). 
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If the word referred to is abstract and the point of comparison con- 
crete, the effect is metaphorical: Jas riquezas de este mundo son alunadas 
= “‘alternativas, caprichosas’ (Fr. Rebolledo, Oraciones Funerales); pala- 
bras allamaradas = “‘encendidas”’ (P. Lainez, Los dos estados de Ninive). 
Here again, one can be in doubt whether the whole was not created to 
substitute for the lacking participle. 


STYLISTIC VALUE 


Many of these formations are not devoid of a certain dose of inno- 
cent or frivolous humor. What exactly is this effect based upon? We 
are accustomed to regard every object as endowed with a number of 
qualities proper to it alone, and we feel amazed if, by way of compari- 
son, it is supposed, be it but for a moment, to assume a foreign feature. 

The Spanish writers fully succeeded in exploiting this momentary 
doubt and emotion for the purposes of their facetious style by exag- 
gerating resemblance beyond measure. 

The decisive factor is the distance, in the material world, between 
two objects or beings unexpectedly brought into contact by a genial 
flash of thought. If they are, in fact, closely related, the author’s design 
is merely to find a very accurate definition for what he has in view. He 
hastens, so to speak, to correct his own first suggestion felt to be exceed- 
ingly vague—not by withdrawing, but by refining it: wna pintura 
abocetada somehow recalls the English construction “‘a picture, nay, a 
sketch.” There are numerous examples of this kind: pan abizcochado 
(Estebanillo), zapatillo abotinado (Picara Justina), zapato achinelado (Co- 
varrubias), conejo alebrestado (Oviedo), sombrero amorrionado (B. Gra- 
cian), chapin apantuflado (Tasa gen. de Sevilla, 1627), sardinas arincadas 
(Gutiérrez de Santaclara) , cordovén atapetado (N. Azara, Espiritu, 1846) .™ 

But if the two objects are not associated in normal speech, so much 
the greater will be our surprise at seeing them treated alike. All of a 
sudden, nose and club, head and melon draw nearer in combinations like 
nariz aporrada (Yejado), cabeza amelonada (Villarroel), which are, 
normally, neither coordinate (like seda arrasada, paiete asargado), nor 
subordinate, like piel atigrada (Iriarte, 1774). 

The wittiest and funniest “disguises” are made between animals and 
men of different appearance or species, and it is the authors of the pic- 
aresque novel who mostly rejoice in such jocose whims and sallies: 


acabronado, quiero decir, libre, alto y desvergonzado (Espinel, 1618) 


11. Other examples are: diente acolmillado, navio afragatado, perro agalgado and agozcado, 
caballo arrocinado. 
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como Blandina era muger apapagayada o papagayo amugerado (Ptcara Justina) 

era el hombrecillo algo aximiado de rostro (Castillo Solérzano) 

roctn acemilado (P. Isla) 

su personal era ajumentado (N. Azara, Esptritu, 1846) 

hombre un poco atruhanado (Nebrija) 

con una voz no muy adamada (Cervantes) 

el gesto abribonado (Villarroel) 

tenia la voz asochantrada (P. Isla) 

los curiosos acaballerados revientan por tener adornadas sus salas (Suarez de 
Figueroa) 

risillas atraidoradas (Callo, Historia de Job)'* 


On the other hand, one cannot insist more convincingly on the genuine 
nature of a being than by repeating the figure to which the author of 
La Picara Justina so ingeniously resorted: el labrador bien alabradorado; el 
macho ha de ser amachado; el cavallo bien acavallado; el burro bien aburrado. 
It seems as though he who coined these phrases had been perfectly aware 
of some verbal force still working on the reader’s imagination: a horse 
created as a horse; an ass shaped as an ass; a farmer that came into the 
world as a farmer. Cervantes pursued a similar aim by: dos personajes 
tan canos, tan graves y apersonados, and Pineda by: seglar aseglarado. 

This precision does not necessarily give proof of a strictly observant 
attitude on the part of the writers. The contrast these comparisons 
imply can be explained by far keener artistic designs. In a brilliant 
study on the art of Quevedo," Professor Spitzer has pointed out how 
Spanish Baroque is impregnated with a profound “contradiction be- 
tween semblance and reality, mask and complexion, actual behavior and 
natural disposition, expectation and realization,” how “inexorably cruel 
this unmasking, disillusioning, devitalizing antithesis’ proves to be, 
which makes unvarnished truth immediately follow fallacious appear- 
ance (page 523). This disabusing of an illusion, this unclosing of a 
deliberate deception is fraught with tremendous explosive force.—Now, 
is that disappointment (desengano) not exactly what makes us lament a 
gentilhombre alacayado (Lope): a gentleman acting as a knave and a 
mujer apapagayada: a woman reminiscent of a parrot? 

But let us follow the arguments of Professor Spitzer: “A subsequent 
subordinate sentence will often cancel the existence of something as- 
serted in the principal sentence. The shorter the explosive element, the 
greater will be its effect upon the whole context” (page 525). ““The 
elegancy of these puns is chiefly based on the concision, on the con- 


12. Cf. amaricado (Alvarado, 1813); avillanado (L. Fernandez) ; asacristanado. 
13. Archivum Romanicum, x1 (1927). 
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densation of the linguistic form—at the same time, the vigorous and 
terse enunciation has something weirdly cogent about it, an appearance 
of reality (page 531). The scholar corroborates these illuminating 
statements by syntactic criteria, but we may be permitted to insert, 
right here, pollino acamellado (Barrionuevo) , hombrecillo aximiado, whose 
main effect resides in an image flashing forth and instantly fading. 

Professor Spitzer indicates how a feature in Quevedo’s portraits is 
something detached from the organic aggregate (page 535), and studies 
the interest Quevedo took in the minute description of limbs, poses, 
and gestures, mainly the misshapen and dislocated ones (pages 5 36-538). 
Does that not recall to our mind ahobachado, aborrachado, amugerado 
(Cervantes de Salazar), asacristanado, abufonado (Castillo Solorzano), 
ahidalgada (D. Gracian) and, among Quevedo’s own witticisms: Jas 
pernazas afelpadas; un mozo tuerto, abigotado; mozo amostachado; lidiador 
ahigadado; hébito muy avalentado? 

We next learn how every gesture of the caricature, estranged from its 
original character, conforms to that of a different being (page 539). 
That reminds us of gato afrisonado (Quevedo), indiana amulatada (Cer- 
vantes). The limbs, freed from the control of body and mind, start 
feeling, thinking and acting as independent units. We remember nariz 
aporrada, and we encounter in medical writings cabeza acarnerada, oreja 
ahacada, ensilladura acamellada, ojos avispados (Barahona, 1548-95; G. 
Conde, 1680; Sande, 1717). 

Then, Professor Spitzer quotes a typical atomization of an animal: 
las ancas eran de mona, muy sin cola; el pescuezo, mds largo que de camello 
(Buscén). Did we not meet with similar disguises in “sujer apapaga- 
yada,” and are we not sure what misconceptions such reinforcements as 
burro aburrado were to prevent? 


LITERARY ASPECTS 

What are the more purely literary aspects of the problem? Let us 
begin with the Golden Age. Our form confirms anew the central posi- 
tion Cervantes holds among his contemporaries. By a bold stroke of 
his brush, he instantly seizes the essential feature of a person, leaving 
to the reader’s discretion to infer temper and mind from the outward 
appearance. But we shall not encounter here any trend toward under- 
lining the transitoriness and illusiveness of life. On the contrary 
we watch a great artist’s readiness for moulding motley swarms of 
shapes swelling with élan vital: abarraganado, adamado, aduendado, ahem- 
brado; muy aferruzado el semblante; un amante alcorzado; rostro amondon- 
gado; verrugas de color amoratado; acamuzado vestido; los pies . . . anchos, 
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ajuanetados; es un hombre alto de cuerpo, seco de rostro, estirado y avellanado 
de miembros; los manchegos son gente avalentonada. There is still no 
prurience, no extravagance in his use of the type. He has recourse to 
it to ridicule a person, not to annihilate personality. It will as well serve 
him to outline, with imperturbable composure, the shape of a tree that 
absorbs his mind for a moment: mirto acopado, where he acts as a painter, 
not as a cartoonist. His procedure is sometimes more akin to that of 
the scientists, explorers and their chroniclers who had to itemize land- 
scapes, races, plants, animals, minerals so far unknown to the civilized 
world.We hear Oviedo (Historia Natural de Indias) mention: el aguja 
acanalada, la hoja acarrascada; in Cobo’s writings, we run across aceitunado, 
acerado, agestado, agranujado, ahusado, amuchachado, aparrado, aserrado; 
we encounter, in B. Casas’ report, tierra avahada, color azafranado; we dig 
out, in Ovalle’s work, definitions like Jano acequiado, rubio aburelado, 
hombre agigantado, sombrero arrufaldado; we discover, in Aguado’s 
Historia de Venezuela: sitio abohado; we read, in Gomara’s Historia de 
Indias: son todos muy ajudiados en gesto y fabla, as well as in Zarate’s 
Historia del Peri: tienen los gestos ajudiados; we know that, along with 
Cobo, Ovalle, Aguado, Argensola used: bien, mal agestado in his Con- 
quista de Malucas (1609). And we imagine all these men overwhelmed 
by an abundance of new forms never dreamt of and hesitatingly at- 
tempting to suggest these qualities by likening them approximately to 
things familiar to every Spaniard from the Old World (acequia, aceituna, 
carrasca). This “‘realistic’’ value is historically prior to the “illusion- 
istic’ we had anticipated. The more amalgamated and checkered the 
style, the more grotesque and fanciful the figures, the more the author 
would be in urgent need of an adjectival form suitable to the capricious 
rambling of his imagination. We have already spoken of the bizarre 
mastery of Quevedo and could add to the quotations: censores avina- 
grados; pena adiamantada; arrojé fuera de la nariz una jécara aburdelada de 
quejidos.We likewise have been concerned with the style of La Picara 
Justina and could instance as supplementary examples: templo abrinqui- 
nado; hilo acaparrosado. 

Naturally, theologians were not quite so much interested in exact 
outlining. But Luis de Granada’s depicting of symbolical features in 
plants and animals was careful enough to make him appreciate érboles 
aparrados. Angeles suggested énima anifiada y muchacha, somehow more 
touching than cool infantil, and found grateful disciples in Galdés and 
Valera, not averse to extending its sense from soul to complexion. Luis 
de Leén deliberately avoided the use of the type: his was a style too 
crystalline and abstract to harmonize with such a gaudy, glaring 
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color. But we cannot help admiring how wisely he joined in the general 
tendency with: mis palabras son asollazadas. Now, Pineda and Cabrera 
manifestly indulge in the use of our form, and it would be interesting to 
find out if this is due to any direct influence of Guevara, who, decades 
before, had drawn much benefit from “‘amulatado” for his vivid and 
wordy style (sozos inquietos, bulliciosos, revoltosos, acuchilladores, y aun 
arrufanados) . 

After the seventeenth century the type, whose functions were limited 
to the expression of mere similarity, did not display any remarkable 
progress. The disproportionate, tasteless heaping of adjectives along 
with the general effusiveness of the style was rather calculated to bring 
it into discredit: es no como quiera fria, sino helada, garapinada yy acarambo- 
nada (Iriarte) ; un fraylazo lego, macizo, acotralado (Villarroel) ; una armo- 
nia gorda, agranzonada y perceptible (A. Florencio); L. Moratin was 
among the first to use the celebrated (or rather ill-famed) afrancesado. 

So the Romanticists could by no means be expected to applaud further 
expansion of our type, and there are no instances, in the Dictionary, of 
Espronceda or Bécquer ever having resorted to it. 

But things changed measurably as soon as, toward the middle of the 
nineteenth century, enthusiasm for castizo style made the leading writers 
review their reserves. With Mesonero Romanos setting down sillén 
aterciopelado, Alarcon hitting off the decorative Moorish style by patios 
afiligranados and venturing, along with Galdos, aseforado, we enter into 
the era of the revival of “‘amulatado,” \ess brilliant and attractive, how- 
ever, than that of its first flowering. Zorrilla, who, by the accomplished 
accuracy of his style is often more of a realist than a Romanticist, 
writes: tan tersa luce al sol y abrillantada; anacaradas manos; el techo 
almohadillado; el castoreno apresillado. Campoamor’s lucid and thought- 
ful, though arid, poetry gives a poignant stamp to so graceful combina- 
tions as notas aflautadas; tus colores anaranjados; moreover, he skilfully 
revives Ja tez aceitunada. Pereda derives advantage from the form to 
depict animals: una becerruca azurronada, and rustic apparel: muy abar- 
quilladas las alas del sombrero. Valera, who is fond of Andalusian dainties, 
enjoys delicious higos almibarados; he describes the fingers of a person as 
aporretadillos y plebeyos. Pardo Bazan extends the form to mundane 
novelties: sidra achampanada. Yet none has patronized the type with 
greater attachment than Galdos. He puzzles out such quaint combina- 
tions as: maderamen abuhardillado, sombrero achambergado; iban en la 
forma més achulapada; renews achulado (introduced by P. Feijéo), 
agitanado, atiplado; shares in the spread of asenorado; boldly carries on 
the usage of Mariana, Navarrete and Villarroel with regard to adinerado; 
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definitely succeeds in detaching accidentado from the verb, and fully 
agrees with Fernan Caballero, Alarcon and Pereda in giving acompasado 
the value of “rhythmical,” “‘regular,” “monotonous,” a shading attested 
since the first half of the nineteenth century, but entirely unknown to the 
Golden Age. 

Finally, “‘amulatado” met the need of modern science, placing at its 
disposal a means of derivation which vouchsafes an inexhaustible store 
of new terms. Above all, it was botany that benefited by this outcome, 
for nowhere is the exact statement of the shape so absolutely necessary. 
Laguna proved a pioneer in writing: hojas gruessas, grassas, llenas de zumo 
y como aholdradas unas sobre otras; both he and Cobo specified a leaf as 
aserrado. Present day manuals of this science are overcrowded with 
terms like: abroquelado, acapuchinado, acint (ill) ado, acogullado, acorchado, 
acubetado, adedalado, aflecado, aganchado, ahorquillado, ahusado, aleznado, 
apanalado, atromp(et)ado. The fruit-tree is called acalabazado, acandilado 
(Abu Zacaria); the root is agamonado, amanojado; the branch—aspado; 
the bunch of grapes—apanojado; the stalk—aceldillado, asurcado, the 
leaf-stalk—aparasolado, the leaf—acarrascado, acipresado, aflechado, ala- 
bardado, alengiietado, aquillado, arrejonado, the fruit—acidrado, the seed 
arilado, acaracolado, the flower—acabezuelado, the hair of the plant— 
apincelado, the petal—aclavelado, the calix—acanutado, the spike—arrifo- 
nado, asaetado, the corolla—acampanado, asalvillado. By quoting so 
copiously, we merely wish to give an idea of the approximate extent of 
the expansion. It would be wearisome to pass other sciences in review 
with the same completeness; suffice it to say that numismatics, archi- 
tecture, mineralogy, strategy, navigation and medicine frequently had 
recourse to it. There is but one field where the “‘coronatus’” type is 
favored and that is heraldry, where on the average, we have to deal 
with forms like bandado, barbelado, batallado, billetado, cartelado, bordo- 
nado, botonado, bretesado, burelado, occasionally with the type bucleado, 
cableado, cabreado, and where on the other hand a . . . ado is quite excep- 
tional. We can adduce two interesting cases: the botanic term is bordeado 
(just like punteado, ribeteado), but in heraldry, the form bordado pre- 
vailed. Barrado was in general use up to 1664, having been since then 
supplanted by abarrado or barreado; but it has been preserved in connec- 
tion with the escutcheon. The reasons for this divergent treatment are 
obvious: the conservative character of the whole discipline and close 
dependence on French patterns (barbelé, bataillé, bretessé; brisado is a 
simple copy of brisé). 

This leads us to point out a very notable difference between Spanish 
and French scientific style. In French, there seems to be an abyss be- 
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tween the everyday word and the corresponding abstract term, cf. 
aveugle—cécité. This is due to the stronger phonetic development ob- 
scuring the etymology of a great many words, to a certain spiritual 
attitude based on the fact that the language, literature and political power 
of France came to a climax in the seventeenth century. The case is 
quite different with Spanish. A good many Latinisms have entered that 
language, too, without, however, altering its structure so profoundly. 
The greater proximity to Latin, the numerous morphologic facilities 
still available and the fact that the aggregate of Spanish material and 
cultural forces was at its highest in the sixteenth century have rendered 
a mutual enrichment of popular and scientific language not only feasible, 
but highly desirable in the opinion of those who created modern Spanish. 
Now, our type “‘amulatado” was precisely one of the means to give the 
language this stamp. Only compare abocinado, in Spanish, to buccinal, 
in French, and, correspondingly, abellotado to glandiforme; abetunado to 
bitumineux; acorazonado to cordiforme; acucharado to cocchléariforme; agavi- 
lanado to falciforme, etc. 

Thus, an insight into the growth and value of “‘ammulatado”’ has dis- 
closed much more than one might have expected at the outset. It belongs, 
along with -ez in estrechez, the so-called neuter article Jo, the truncated 
verbal nouns ending -e (desagiie), to those features whose germs may 
be traced back to Old Castilian and even Latin. But not until the Golden 


Age of Spanish culture approached did the leading writers become 
cognizant of such means being placed at their disposal. Observation of 
how the progress of human thinking and grammatical resources depend 
on each other helps us realize that those are the true creators of literary 
language who confer sense and value on casual shiftings and crossings of 
linguistic material." 


Yakov MALKIEL 
New York City 


14. The author wishes to thank Professors T. Navarro Tomas, Horatio Smith, and 


Mario A. Pei for a number of valuable suggestions and for their most kind help in elaborat- 
ing this article. 





FRENCH (ARGOT) FRANGIN, -E= 
‘BROTHER, SISTER’ 





THIs ARGOT worD is attested since Vidocq’s argot dictionary of 1837. 
Sainéan, Les Sources de l'argot ancien, 11, 233, says: 


FrancIin, frére, et FRaNGINE, sceur (Vidocq), mots passés dans le bas- 
langage. 

Merci, vous étes de bons frangins! . . . Et dire que c’est moi qui a fait rentrer 
ma pauvre frangine . . . Allons chez le bistro, les frangins! (Méténier, 37, 57 
et 188). 

Voyez-vous frangine, eh! sergots, 
Faut ét’bon pour |’espéce humaine. (Richepin, Gueux, p. 174) 
Mon vieux frangin, tu viens bouffer d’la case. . . 

(Bruant, Rue, 11, 48) 


Termes usuels dans le langage des casernes (Merlin), dans celui des typo- 
graphes (Boutmy) et dans certains parlers provinciaux: Bresse, frangin, fran- 
gine, frére, sceur: ils ne sont pas frangins, ils sont ennemis (Guillement) ; Anjou, 
frangine, frére (“mot d’argot assez usité,”’ Verrier et Onillon). 


Bauche, Le Langage populaire, gives an additional meaning: frangine: 


‘oof. religieuse,’ Lucia Krasnik, J/ Francese lingua di tutti: ‘amante, 
donna in genere.’ 

Bloch’s Dictionnaire étymologique explains the terms as a loan-word 
from Italian argot: Piedmontese franzin ‘brother’ which, in turn, is 
explained as fradel ‘brother’+ciizin ‘cousin.’ This is obviously im- 
possible: (1) one can see no reason for the supposed contamination of 
the Italian argot form; (2) given the well-known cultural relationships, 
the Piedmontese franzin is more likely to have been borrowed from 
French than the reverse. 

Von Wartburg in his FEW lists our word under frater (>frére) and 
explains it by an “arbitrary deformation” from frére “under the in- 
fluence of franc.” 1 am unable to trace his bibliographical reference 
“Esnault bei Chaut 642,” but I feel that this theory is itself “arbitrary”; 
in general I have not found in argot an eagerness to proclaim the moral 
virtues of human beings—to see ‘frankness’ in the ‘brother.’ 

Finally Dauzat in his Dictionnaire étymologique (1938) explains cor- 
rectly the Piedmontese form as a loan-word from French, and sees in it 
a borrowing from the canut, the argot of the silk-workers of Lyon; here 
frangin is attested in the eighteenth century in the meaning ‘fellow- 
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worker’ (‘camarade’) and might be explained as ‘ouvrier qui fait les 
franges,’ a variant of frangier (this last being attested by FEW from the 
time of Furetiére, 1690). 

First of all I should like to say that I consider the relationship of 
frangin with frange ‘fringe’ to be basically correct; the semantic de- 
velopment, however, seems to me to be different from that postulated 
by Dauzat. 

Dauzat’s knowledge of the canut must necessarily have been derived 
from Nizier de Puitspelu’s Dictionnaire étymologique du patois lyonnais 
(1886), and yet this author writes as follows (s.v. frangin) : 


Compagnon, camarade. L’emploie surtout au plur. “Nous sons allés a la 
vogue avec tous les frangins.”’ 

Ce terme, exclusivem. usité 4 Lyon et dans le langage canut, est probablem. 
emprunté a l’argot, ot frangin, frangine signifient frére, sceur. C’est une format. 
fantaisiste sur frare frar “‘frére”’ dans les dial. d’oc et aussi dans le In. [=lyon- 
nais]. 


Thus an expert of the dialect of Lyon considers the canut word in the 
meaning ‘companion’ as derived from French argot, consequently on a 
plane with the same term as it appears in certain dialects and in the 
slang of the printers and the soldiers, as listed by Sainéan. Dauzat him- 
self says in his book Les Argots (1929), p. 15: 


. . . le canut de Lyon, langage parlé jadis par les ouvriers en soie, sédentaires, 
n’offre guére de caractéres argotiques, comme |’a montré Nizier du Puitspelu 


and page 42: 


Il [le canut] s’est formé, au XVIII siécle, sur une base de francais régional, a 
une époque ot le patois avait déja disparu de l’agglomération lyonnaise. Forte- 
ment teinté d’éléments locaux, il consiste surtout en un ensemble de termes 
techniques. Des mots argotiques y ont pénétré, mais la tendance déformatrice 
de l’argot y est inconnue. 


If Dauzat’s statement in the dictionary concerning the attestation of this 
canut word in the eighteenth century is correct, this should appear in 
the two placards of 1795, of which Puitspelu says in his bibliography 
(p. xx): “Les premiéres piéces en argot canut sont deux placards: 
Déclaration d'amour . . . et Réponse, Biblioth. de la ville, n° 12402. Elles 
sont pleines de l’esprit lyonnais et fourmillent de termes techniques, 


”? 


ainsi que de mots patois francisés. . . 

Consequently, the frangin ‘camarade’ of the canut, is not a genuine 
Lyonnais deformation of frére, but an infiltration of French argot. How 
could the ‘sédentaires’ silk-workers have spread one of their argot 
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terms throughout France? And, at any rate, a word meaning ‘brother’ 
is far more likely to become an expression for ‘companion, mate, pal’ 
than the reverse: in facetious speech the speaker is always more fond 
of exaggerating ironically a companionship to a kind of deteriorated 
‘brotherhood’ than of expressing a stronger tie by a weaker one.! If, 
on the other hand, one should feel tempted by the depreciative or 
minimizing attitude of slang, to account for an argot development: 
‘comrade,’ ‘brother,’ then, the depreciation would not be comical 
enough: the understatement involved would be too discreet for the 
explosive character of argot speech. Thus, the original meaning of 
frangin must be ‘brother.’ 

It seems clear, as Puitspelu also believed, that in frangin the initial 
nexus fr- was intended to suggest frére, its synonym in common French; 
similarly the argot words for Paris (Paname) and for pays (patelin) 
have the initial consonant in common with the word they are supposed 
to replace; and the euphemism fiche(r) hints, by means of the f-, at the 
more vulgar f ... re, as does mince! atm... de! It is a basic feature 
of ailusionary, suggestive language to avoid the usual expression and, 
at the same time, to hint at it—as if to tease the listener. But this allitera- 
tion, while it must have been an additional factor favorable to the spread 
of the word, could not have been the originating factor (for example 
Paname came to be used mainly because Panama meant first a Panama 
hat; then ‘elegant.’? 

The feminine form frangine, instead of swuer, offers a convenient 
variant of frangin and fits well into the pattern of the pair copain— 
copine, whose familiar, half-teasing flavor the pair frangin—frangine 
imitates. Now a sentence like the following from Colette, Retraite 
sentimentale, p. 252: “Elle [la rose] vous ressemble, cette brunette par- 
fumée, comme une frangine”’ has suggested to me that, though in this 


1. Cf. Czech bat’a ‘brother, relative, companion’ from a dissimilated brat ‘brother’; 
Germ. Bube, from a *bdban-, reduplicated form of Bruder, brother. Cf. furthermore, 
with the serious connotations which were transferred from the ideals of Christian brother- 
hood to any group of workers in the Middle Ages—and in modern times, to socialism and 
political parties: Fr. frére in FEW s.v. frater, 1, 4: Geféhrte, ‘personne du sexe masculin con- 
sidérée quant au lien qui l’unit 4 des camarades’ attested since the twelfth century. Cf. also 
Littré s.v. frére’. Catal. fadri=*fratrinus ‘young brother, young boy’ and ‘Geselle’ (trans- 
lation of Vogel), ‘ouvrier compagnon’ (translation of Pauli, “Enfant, gargon, fille,” p. 112); 
Villatte, ‘“Parisismen”’ lists: frére et ami ‘unter den Demokraten seit 1848: ‘Kamerad,’ frére 
‘Mitglied der typographischen Gesellschaft, iiberhaupt Kollege.’ Similarly, one is much more 
likely to find, in any language, a small animal designated by the name of a larger one, than 
the reverse: a snail, a bird, an insect may be called a ‘little ox’ (REW s.v. bos), but not an 
ox a snail; there is a bullfrog but not a *frogbull. Not always in semantics is there a “‘loi 
d’aller et retour,” to borrow the expression of Esnault. 

2. Cf. “‘Jerry’’, the expression used by the English soldiers of this war for the enemy. 
This originally meant pot de chambre, and was semantically attracted by the word “‘German.” 
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text frangine means simply ‘sister,’ the word family may have originally 
meant something like “brother (sister) who resemble each other closely’ ; 
and when the question arises: in what do the children resemble each 
other? The answer evidently is—in the frange (=Lat. fimbria), or 
fringe of the hair (bangs), which, for children of the same family (and 
especially in traditional minded France where they are also dressed 
alike) is always the same—the hair-cut being performed on the same 
day and at the same barber-shop. Frangin, -e is, then, a human being 
with the (same) fringe, just as calotin, ‘cleric’ is ‘a man with a calotte 
‘cap.’ The idea of sameness need not be expressed, just as with couard 
the idea ‘drawn in’ is not expressed: a couard is ‘a being with a (in some 
way) characteristic tail’ and, similarly, a frangin is ‘somebody with a 
characteristic fringe.’ One may note Puitspelu’s remark, confirmed by 
Sainéan’s texts, that frangin preferably is used in the plural: tous les 
frangins are all the children with ‘the fringe’ (bangs). 

For it is a feature of argot to periphrase the usual word by a humorous 
‘optic definition’-—by one trait, isolated from the whole, on which the 
attention of the speaker is centered; the watch is an oignon (‘onion’), 
the pants are grimpants (‘climbers’). Another trait, as was mentioned 
above, is to depreciate everything: a ‘brother’ must then be a ‘little 
brother (with the children’s hair-cut)’; cf. Flanders fronjin ‘petit frére® 
cited by FEW. In the same way argot is wont to ‘translate’ the human 


body into that of the animals: ameéne ta viande!, abattis, ‘giblets’ >‘the 
extremities of the human body,’ etc. 


Leo Spitzer 
Johns Hopkins University 


3. Since frangine means ‘nun,’ and aller chez les frangins ‘to go to school to the Brothers’ 
is attested by Villatte (Parisismen) in O. Méténier (1886), one could also explain our words 
by ‘Catholic brothers and nuns with a prescribed hair-cut’ (cf. again calotin)—then frangin, 
-e could first have been a parody of ecclesiastics and, later on, have come to refer to con- 
sanguinity in general; this, however, seems rather far-fetched to me. The Catal. fadri 
(=*fratrinus) ‘young brother, boy,’ alongside of O Prov. frairi and O Fr. frarin ‘poor, 
wretched’ and Norman frarin ‘sickly’ (the last two being influenced by the notions concerning 
monks), RE W n° 3485, represent no real parallel. There is a Portuguese rapaz franzino, 
translated by Figueiredo ‘delicado de formas’ and related to tecido franzino ‘que tem pouca 
consisténcia’ and, ultimately, to franzir ‘to wrinkle, to fold’ (cf. Fr. froncer, REW, 4219), 
which could be a loan-word from a Fr. *frangin in the meaning ‘seamy’ (note the foreign 
form of the Portuguese suffix). 
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Arthurian Romance and Modern Poetry and Music. By WiLu1aM Avsert Nitze. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xi+97. 


For well nigh a thousand years the “Matter of Britain,” as the Middle Ages 
called it, has furnished inspiration to poets, romancers and artists in many 
lands. It has been discussed in countless scholarly writings and has given occa- 
sion to controversy that often verges on the acrimonious. This latest book by a 
distinguished scholar undertakes to set forth the enduring human values of this 
matter. A large subject is here treated in briefest compass with the masterly 
skill that comes of expert knowledge. The author touches only the high lights 
of the Arthurian legend,—the glory of Arthur and his passing to Avalon, the 
tragic loves of Tristan and Isolde, the ideal of courtly love as incarnate in the 
figure of the chivalrous Lancelot, the quest of the Grail and its achievement by 
Perceval, and the mysterious Grail itself, and the spells that have to be undone 
by the successful quester. So the Arthurian legend is traced from its earliest 
hypothetical origins through all its various aspects and phases as it is shaped 
in the imagination of poets and romancers in successive ages to fit ever chang- 
ing ideals and aspirations down to the present. This book adds another testi- 
monial to the extraordinary vitality and pliability of the Matter of Britain. 

Of the many names connected with the poetic and artistic treatment of the 
legend only a few, the really great ones in the author’s opinion, are considered 
for discussion of their work: Chrétien de Troyes, Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
the unknown authors of the Perlesvaus and Lancelot-Grail Romance among 
medieval authors; and among moderns Tennyson, Swinburne, Robinson, Eliot, 
and above all Wagner, on the wings of whose immortal music the fame of this 
material has been carried to all parts of the world today. In fact Perceval is 
known to the modern world chiefly through Wagner’s consecrational Festival- 
play and the wonder of the Holy Grail lives for most people through the 
ethereal strains in that drama and in Lohengrin. The story of Tristan and 
Isolde would not be the supreme love-tragedy of today if it were not for the 
rapturous music of the great tone-poet. Neither Tennyson nor Swinburne 
could have brought that about. For Tennyson’s treatment utterly fails to bring 
out the greatness of this theme and even Swinburne’s far nobler epic did not 
suffice to carry its fame beyond the English-speaking world. Professor Nitze 
does full justice to the greatness of Wagner. He points out how the master 
with unerring artistic instinct selected the three most significant motifs of the 
story for the three acts of his drama. And the same instinct made him trans- 
form the love-potion into a supposed death-potion and thereby raise the story 
to a tragic height beyond the dreams of any medieval poet. In fact, there are 
plain hints in Gottfried’s poem that it needed no magic potion to bind these 
lovers, but neither here nor in any other version was the potion dispensed with 
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or depressed to a mere symbol. That was reserved for Wagner. The love- 
death thus becomes a hymn of ecstatic triumph, “the paean of all who have 
really felt.”” That is the impression conveyed as one listens to the marvelous 
music that the master has written for the closing scene of his immortal drama. 

And, if Tennyson has given us a glimpse of the Holy Grail “clothed in white 
samite, mystic, wonderful,” we seem to feel its dazzling radiance when we 
hear the strains that accompany the parting words with which Lohengrin 
reveals himself to the awe-struck assembly, and Professor Nitze might have 
added, in that wonderful prelude which depicts the descent of the sacred relic 
from its ethereal home to earth. Again it is touched with supernal glory in the 
transfiguration-scene which closes Parsifal. Indeed, the Arthurian legend owes 
its fame today more to Wagner’s music than to anything else and the promi- 
nence given to the work of the great composer in this book is fully justified. 

There is one Arthurian theme that has not received adequate poetic or artistic 
treatment in modern times, although in medieval times it enjoyed greater popu- 
larity than any other. Lancelot remained, as Professor Nitze aptly expresses it, 
“landlocked in the Middle Ages,” and the poetic efforts of Tennyson, Morris 
and Robinson have not altered this situation. Lancelot had no attraction for 
Wagner, although, as Professor Nitze points out, the love-affair of that knight 
is Tristan’s, repeated. But there is a vast difference: Tristan is the victim of 
fate, Lancelot is a guilty lover by choice and so Wagner could identify his 
love for Mathilde with that of Tristan for Isolde, but not with that of Lancelot 
for Guinevere. And no other musician came to revive Lancelot’s fame for the 
modern world. Bemberg certainly was not the man,—his opera Elaine may be 
mentioned in passing. It hardly enjoyed even a succés d'estime. However, in 
the Middle Ages Lancelot’s popularity was huge—he was the courtly lover 
par excellence. This he became when Chrétien de Troyes at the psychological 
moment substituted him for the base traitor Modred as the lover of Arthur’s 
queen. And the prose Lancelot fitted him into the Christian scheme of salvation 
by making him through his sin bring about the doom of the Arthurian order and 
end his life as a penitent. Thus the Lancelot story became a perfect exponent 
of that medieval ideology to which the author devotes one of the most il- 
luminating chapters of his book. 

The value of the present volume is enhanced by the bibliographical notes 
appended to each chapter whereby the reader is enabled to know the authorities 
for the hypotheses advanced. That some of these hypotheses are presented as 
if they were ascertained facts is a feature open to criticism. After all it is not 
certain that the original prototype of Nennius’ dux bellorum is a relatively 
obscure Roman soldier, Artorius Castus, stationed in the second century A.D. 
in Britain. There is no intervening record to bridge the gap of some six cen- 
turies or so. Nor is it universally accepted by scholars that Perceval was a 
culture-hero and the Grail-story a reflex of some ritual connected with a vegeta- 
tion-cult. These are questions still debated and that might be presented with a 
little more caution. And I frankly do not know what is meant by saying that 
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the “Matter of Britain” in its national significance remains British down to the 
present although exploited by other nationals. Neither Wolfram nor Wagner 
so regarded it. That British place-names and personages occur in their works is 
in the nature of the case inevitable. But Wolfram’s Arthur might be at home 
anywhere in the medieval world and his Grail-realm is not located in Britain, 
but, if anywhere, in Spain. That is also where Wagner looked for it. At any 
rate it has a Mediterranean atmosphere. When the master stayed at Ravello 
and saw the marvelous view of the coast-line there, he thought he had found 
Klingsor’s magic garden, as every tourist to Ravello may have occasion to 
remember. 

There are a few statements that need correction. Thus in Wagner’s music- 
drama (page 36) Tristan does not die, as in the medieval versions, before 
Isolde’s arrival, but he breathes his last in her arms as he pronounces her name, 
—an innovation which adds to the pathos of the scene. Incidentally it may be 
noted that in this Matthew Arnold had preceded Wagner, although influence 
cannot be proven. And when Lohengrin reveals his identity in the famous fare- 
well-passage, the words are not spoken to Elsa on the fatal wedding-night 
(page 74) but to the assembled nobles of Brabant the following day. And right 
here some lines are cited in an English translation that is anything but felicitous. 
“A wonder-making dish” is a poor rendering of “ein Gefass von wundertat’ gem 
Segen”’ and “‘a blessed talisman” a poor equivalent for “héchstes Heiligtum.”’ 
Such expressions do not convey the idea of supreme sanctity with which 
Wagner invests the Grail. And why is the phrase “durch Mitleid wissend” 
translated “moved by pity” instead of knowing or enlightened? After all in 
Parsifal the stress is on the hero’s being enlightened, his being moved to action 
follows later. And why use antiquated spellings for German words like Tor 
and wundertitig? On page 36 the lines quoted from the duet of Tristan and 
Isolde are incomplete and wrongly punctuated so that they make no sense. The 
colon after ungetrennt is out of place, and so is the period after End, for the 
sense is not completed until we get the subsequent phrase “der Liebe nur zu 
leben,” which is not quoted. In the original German text there are dashes, but 
they are put there for purely musical reasons. 

But these critical observations do not touch on matters of vital importance. 
They certainly do not detract from the merits of the book, which, as has been 
remarked at the outset, presents an adequate and most stimulating treatment 
of a subject that has fascinated the world for so many centuries. 

Artuur F. J. Remy 
Department of Germanic Languages 
Columbia University 





Montaigne in France (1812-1852). By DonaLtp Murpocu Frame. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xii+308. 


Les qualités de ce livre sont évidentes et éminentes. II repose sur une enquéte 
approfondie menée a travers les ouvrages, les revues, et bien des écrits de valeur 
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littéraire souvent médiocre, qui ont fait mention de Montaigne entre 1812 et 
1852. La documentation est riche, précise, clairement et sagement groupée. 
L’auteur présente les résultats de ses longs labeurs avec modestie, bonne 
foi et sans étalage de savoir: ces vertus, qui auraient plu 4 Montaigne, ne parent 
pas toujours les ouvrages de débutants dans nos études. M. Frame suit trés 
diligemment les réactions de la génération dite romantique (bien que la place 
occupée par les romantiques proprement dits soit ici étrangement faible) envers 
la sensibilité et la personnalité de Montaigne, sa philosophie et sa peinture du 
moi, et son style. 

Il serait aisé, sur plusieurs points de détail, de chicaner I’auteur, et, comme on 
peut le faire pour tout ouvrage, de dissimuler sous de menues critiques et une 
opposition de tempérament ou d’interprétation les mérites du livre et son utilité. 
Nous voudrions présenter plutét quelques remarques quasi-impersonnelles, 
qui viendraient sans doute 4 l’esprit de tout lecteur attentif de ces pages, et qui 
pourraient peut-étre servir les études analogues 4 celle-ci que de jeunes érudits 
devraient entreprendre. 

Ce genre de sujets—la fortune et l’influence d’un écrivain dans son propre 
pays, souvent longtemps aprés sa mort—est plus malaisé que les études d’influ- 
ences étrangéres ou, dans un autre domaine, que la recherche de sources; et il 
a été relativement négligé. C’est grand dommage. Et cet ouvrage de M. Frame 
aurait été facilité et sans doute amélioré si d’autres études paralléles avaient 
déja paru sur l’attitude de I’époque romantique envers les poétes de la Pléiade, 
et en général envers le siécle de la Renaissance ou sur Pascal en France au XIX°* 
siécle.! 

Pour étre féconde, cette enquéte sur la renommée posthume, et sur la dé- 
formation inévitable, d'un grand écrivain du passé dans son pays méme doit 
évidemment porter sur un auteur dont I’ ceuvre (pour des raisons philosophiques, 
religieuses, littéraires ou humaines) constitue comme une pierre de touche 
(Villon, Montaigne, Rabelais, Pascal, Racine, Rousseau, Baudelaire, etc.). 
Elle ne doit pas se limiter 4 ce seul auteur, mais faire état des préférences 
accordées par chaque génération littéraire 4 tel ou tel de ses devanciers. Les 
Francais en particulier, qui mettent volontiers une passion acharnée dans leurs 
idées et dans leurs goits esthétiques, ont fréquemment aimé Rabelais contre 
Montaigne, Montaigne contre Pascal, et Corneille contre Racine. 

Deux autres soucis auraient aussi accru I’intérét et la valeur de l’ouvrage de 
M. Frame: la délimitation chronologique du domaine qu'il a patiemment fouillé 
est-elle la moins discutable de celles qu’il aurait pu élire? Quelques éloges de 
Montaigne proposés en 1812 a |’ Académie Francaise sont une piétre justifica- 
tion de cette date comme point de départ, puisque ces exercices de rhétorique ne 
sont rien moins que spontanés et restent 4 peu prés sans action sur le public et 
les écrivains. 1852 n’est pas moins contestable comme point d’arrét: Vigny, 


1. On ne dira jamais assez, aprés Sainte-Beuve et tant d’autres, tout ce qu’il y a de Mon- 
taigne dans Pascal. M. Frame aurait da sans doute rechercher ce qui a passé ainsi de Mon- 
taigne chez des auteurs qui ne |’ont jamais cité, et peut-étre jamais lu directement. 
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Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, et tant d’autres survivants du romantisme sont forcément 
morcelés par une pareille coupure. Le romantisme—dans la mesure ot il 
mourut jamais—est mort avant 1852, peut-étre dés 1843. Et, quoique semble en 
dire M. Frame, I’action profonde de Montaigne sera plus sensible sur le posi- 
tivisme, l’incroyance et le pessimisme de la génération de Littré, Renan, Taine 
Amiel, Flaubert, etc., qu’elle ne l’avait été dans la premiére moitié du siécle. 
Le tort de ce jeune et courtois universitaire américain est d’accorder beaucoup 
trop d’importance au écrits des universitaires francais qui, lui semble-t-il, ont 
4 peu prés fixé pour nous la figure de Montaigne entre 1828 et 1852. Il aurait 
gagné, croyons-nous, 4 étre moins exhaustif ou moins indulgent dans ses men- 
tions de beaucoup de critiques insignifiants de Montaigne, et d’atteindre a des 
conclusions plus vigoureuses en poursuivant son enquéte pendant vingt ou 
trente ans encore. 

D’autre part, le plan adopté n’évite pas les répétitions,? et cela ne laisse pas de 
produire une impression de piétinement ou d’enlisement paludéen—péril de ces 
sortes de sujet. Le dernier chapitre, qui rassemble un certain nombre de fiches 
non utilisées par les chapitres antérieurs, impatiente le lecteur désormais avide 
de conclusions. C’est dés le début que nous aurions aimé apprendre dans quels 
textes on lisait Montaigne entre 1812 et 1852,ce que citaient les anthologies ou 
les manuels de littérature scolaires? Combien d’éditions des Essais, par com- 
paraison avec les Pensées de Pascal, les Maximes de la Rochefoucauld, les 
Caractéres de la Bruyére, etc., se vendirent alors? 

La modestie dont témoigne ce travail n’est-elle pas excessive? L’érudition 
américaine dans les études littéraires francaises a désormais conquis assez de 
titres de gloire, elle est entourée, en France méme, d’assez d’estime pour avoir 
le droit d’oser et de tenter davantage. L’excellente discipline qui a convaincu 
nos jeunes docteurs de la nécessité d’étre “factual” n’a-t-elle pas réussi au dela 
de tout espoir? La peur des idées et la défiance de l’intuition risquent de nuire 
autant que le firent jadis un impressionnisme tout fantaisiste et le godt des 
nuageuses généralisations. Notre méthode courante consiste 4 accumuler référ- 
ences et citations (en l’occurrence sur Montaigne en France), a les grouper 
selon une logique raisonnable, et a négliger le reste, ce qui n’a pas laissé de 
trace dans l’histoire littéraire ou dans les textes. Certes, on ne saurait afirmer 
sans preuve. Mais il importerait aussi de signaler la signification de ce qui n’a 
point laissé de traces palpables et qui peut-étre a existé, ou d’expliquer pour- 
quoi cela n’a pas existé. 

La période embrassée par M. Frame est en France la période dite romantique. 
On ne s’en douterait pas assez 4 le lire. Quelques questions intrigueront aussit6t 
son lecteur. Quels rapports ont pu exister entre la philosophie de cette ére 
romantique (Maine de Biran, Hegel francisé, Cousin, Jouffroy, etc.) et ce 
Montaigne qui, philosophe du “devenir’’ avant la lettre, avait proclamé: “‘Je ne 
peins pas l’étre, je peins le passage’’ (Essais, u, 2), et comparé l’univers a une 
branloire perpétuelle? Cette époque a voulu, avec acharnement, poursuivre 


2. La méme citation de Sainte-Beuve est, par exemple, faite trois fois, pages 37, 98, 145. 
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cette immense et magnifique quéte de la littérature francaise qui vise 4 appro- 
fondir la vie intérieure de homme et 4 atteindre 4 une plus grande sincérité 
dans la peinture du moi. Que doivent 4 Montaigne, ou en quoi le continuent-ils 
et different-ils de lui, ces analystes de leur moi que sont Chateaubriand, Ben- 
jamin Constant, Stendhal, Maine de Biran, Maurice de Guérin, A. de Vigny, 
etc?® 

Romantisme, cela veut dire encore une certaine conception de I’amour, de 
ses extases, ses déceptions, son inanité, sa beauté. Nul lecteur de Montaigne 
n’a oublié, a cété de tant de pages libertines ou égoistes sur la femme et l’amour, 
certains cris tragiques renouvelés de Lucréce qui auront pu frapper Stendhal, 
Musset ou Vigny.‘ Stendhal (c’est une des rares omissions du livre si conscien- 
cieux de M. Frame) a d’ailleurs cité trente lignes du chapitre 21 du premier 
livre des Essais dans De Amour (chapitre Lx), et n’a pas ignoré que Montaigne 
avant lui avait, avec plus d’humour, analysé le “‘fiasco.”’ Le sentiment de la 
mort, qu’ont eu ces fils de Werther et de René, n’a-t-il point également trouvé 
quelque nourriture dans Montaigne? C’est Montaigne, avant Shakespeare et 
Pascal, qui a en effet appelé la mort “le dernier acte de la comédie” (Essais, 1, 
19); c'est lui qui, avant Hamlet devant le crane de Yorick, dit 4 propos de 
Sylla: “C’est le déjeuner d’un petit ver que le coeur et la vie d’un grand et 
triomphant empereur romain.” Que de poemes de Victor Hugo amplifieront 
majestueusement ces deux petites lignes! Le Vigny de Stello et de Chatterton, 
celui du Journal d’un Poéte imaginant le jeune homme qui se tue pour chatier 
Dieu, a-t-il oublié tout a fait les nombreuses méditations de Montaigne sur le 
suicide? 

Montaigne est “notre Horace,” a répété ce Sainte-Beuve auquel M. Frame 
consacre son meilleur chapitre et qu’ Albert Thibaudet appelait, récemment en- 
core, “‘le descendant le plus authentique de Montaigne.’’> Ce fin critique et ses 
contemporains, plus romantiques que lui, n’ont que bien mal senti le tragique 
de cet Horace qui est aussi un Lucréce, et le digne pére d’Hamlet et par lui du 
XIX¢® siécle. Avaient-ils lu telles constatations d’une ironie tragique qui arrétent 
dans Montaigne les lecteurs du XX° siécle: “Les dieux s’ébattent de nous 4 la 
pelote, et nous agitent 4 toutes mains” (Essais, m1, 9); “L’homme est le jouet 
des dieux” (im, 5); “Nos folies ne me font pas rire, ce sont nos sapiences””’ 
(11, 3)? 


3. Il est difficile pour un Frangais qui entreprend de se décrire lui-méme “en toute sin- 
cérité’”’ dans un journal intime ou méme dans un roman autobiographique de ne pas penser 
assitot 4 Montaigne et 4 Rousseau, fit-ce pour différer d’eux od s’y efforcer. Rousseau d’ail- 
leurs, aprés la Logique de Port-Royal (11, chapitre 19) a 4 trois reprises au moins (premiére 
préface des Confessions, livre 1x des Confessions et premiére “Promenade” des Réveries) posé 
la question capitale 4 propos de Montaigne: le degré de la sincérité de Montaigne envers lui- 
méme. Ceux de nos romantiques qui ont puisé 4 ces ouvrages autobiographiques de Rousseau 
n’ont pu ignorer ces lignes. Aprés le romantisme et plus prés de nous, André Gide et Jacques 
Riviére se poseront 4 nouveau ce probléme, I’un des plus importants depuis Montaigne dans 
notre littérature: comment étre le plus sincére en parlant de soi? 

4. Par exemple, dans le chapitre 20 du u® livre des Essais, ““Notre extréme volupté a quel- 
que air de gémissement et de plainte. Diriez-vous pas qu’elle se meurt d’angoisse?”’ 

5. A. Thibaudet, “Sainte-Beuve,” Revue Universelle, 15 novembre 1935, p. 516. 
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Eliminant beaucoup de citations de pédagogues ou de critiques de dixiéme 
ordre, qui n’ont méme point le mérite de traduire l’opinion moyenne de leur 
époque, M. Frame aurait gagné, quitte 4 dépasser parfois ses textes et ses 
références, 4 ajouter un ou deux chapitres sur “Montaigne et les romantiques 
frangais” et “Montaigne et le romantisme.” 

Henri Peyre 
Yale University 





Reality and the Poet in Spanish Poetry. By Pepro Saunas. English text by Eprru 
Fisutine Hevman. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. x+ 16s. 


This volume contains the six lectures that Professor Salinas gave in 1937 at 
the Johns Hopkins University on the Trumbull Poetry Lectures Foundation. 
United by a common theme—the attitude of the poet toward reality—they 
offer a lucid interpretation of some of the highlights of Spanish poetry, for 
Salinas has chosen to study those poets of greater universal appeal. 

The author, a distinguished poet himself, explains that poetry always oper- 
ates on reality and is the result of a constant relation, or rather of a constant 
conflict, between the spirit of the poet and the external reality as it is presented 
to him by the life of the external world. In other words, poetry is always the 
transformation of reality as seen by the poet in his endeavours to create with 
it a world of forms and images which exist only in the realm of the spirit. 

Thus considered, what are the attitudes that we can detect toward life and 
the world in the greatest of Spanish poets? First, in the early Middle Ages, 
in the Poema del Cid, is the faithful “reproduction of reality,”’ subject of the 
opening lecture. Poetry results from the mere perception of the external, from 
the sense of reverence of man toward reality, and from the harmony and unity 
of man with the world. At the end of the Middle Ages we find in Jorge Man- 
rique a more complex and moral attitude, which Salinas studies in his second 
lecture. The unity between man and the world—between poetry and reality— 
begins to break. Man begins to see that all reality is deceitful and passing, 
that death is the only inescapable end of all life. However, Manrique solves 
the conflict by the “‘acceptance of reality’; death is only a passing to a higher 
and eternal life. This attitude, religious and typically Spanish, is the same that 
we find two centuries later in Calderén for whom life will be a dream of man, 
a fleeting moment in the permanent reality of eternity. 

From the Renaissance on, man grows more conscious of his inner self, but 
at the same time the conflict with the external world, with reality, becomes 
greater. The scientist and the philosopher will try to conquer it through objec- 
tive knowledge, but the poet will try to find a solution of his own. Garcilaso 
de la Vega, influenced by the Platonic concept of beauty, idealizes reality by 
creating, with the always changeable forms of Nature, images, ideal and 
permanent. The mystic poets find the solution in the “escape from reality,” 
through the flight toward the peace of heaven and the serene regions of con- 
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templation and knowledge, as in Luis de Leén; or by withdrawing into the 
solitude of his soul and into a world of pure spiritual symbols, as in San Juan de 
la Cruz; or finally, in Géngora, who according to Salinas is “the mystic of 
material sensual reality,” through the greatest poetic exaltation of Nature and 
the external that poetry has known. 

The last lecture is devoted to Espronceda who, as a true romanticist, repre- 
sents the absolute revolt against reality. 

Salinas has followed the theme faithfully, but, because of the nature of this 
theme, we might say that his solutions, while entirely true, have little that is 
specifically Spanish, and reflect almost in every case mainly differences of 
epoch and style which can be found in any other poetry. This does not impair 
the value of the broad and illuminating interpretation presented in these lectures 
but it would have been desirable had Professor Salinas shown the common 
quality—if there is one—which, throughout the development of Spanish poetry, 
regardless of the sensibility imposed on the poet by each epoch, binds together 
all these writers and gives them a national character. 

He warns us from the beginning that he is not referring to the so-called 
Spanish realism although, he says, “some of the inferences to be drawn from 
my opinions may apply to it.” Furthermore, he gets near to the problem when 
pointing out the moral implications of the poetry of Manrique and Calderén, or 
when he remarks how the mystic poets of Spain do not attain the mystical 
state by ignoring the world but after having lived a very active life. He reaches 
the very essence of the problem when he speaks, referring to one of the stanzas 
of the Coplas of Manrique, of the “eternal Spanish faculty of not losing contact 
with the earth.”’ But nevertheless it is evident that he has tried consciously to 
avoid an issue which has been looked upon with some disfavor by the poets and 
critics of his generation. This is probably also the reason why he has omitted 
from his lectures the study of the poets of more purely and particular Spanish 
substance, as Juan Ruiz, Lope de Vega, and Zorrilla. 

As it stands, this is a valuable book not only for the intrinsic worth of the 
interpretations but also for the vivid picture that Salinas gives us of some of 
these poets and their spiritual conflicts. The translator, Edith Fishtine Helman, 
has rendered faithfully the elegance and finesse of Salinas’ prose. 

ANGEL DEL Rfo 
Columbia University 





The Spanish Drama Collection in the Oberlin College Library: A Descriptive 
Catalogue. By Pauw Patrick Rocers. Oberlin College, 1940. Pp. ix+468. 


Since research in Spain is at the moment practically impossible for American 
scholars, it is most fortunate for those interested in Spanish drama, at least, 
that certain libraries in this country possess excellent collections of plays. 
Professor Rogers mentions the universities of Pennsylvania and North Carolina 
(one special collection of over 12,000 items), Dartmouth, the Ticknor collec- 
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tion, and, of course, Oberlin. One thinks also of the Library of Congress, the 
Hispanic Society, California, Harvard, and the surprising wealth of Spanish 
plays in the New York Public. The Oberlin Collection, of about 7400 items, 
though not the largest, is very important. The 4500 plays belonging to the 
nineteenth century represent certain authors unusually well. I observe, for 
example, for a dramatist of particular interest to me, 40 separate plays by 
Garcia Gutiérrez, nicely supplementing the easily accessible Obras escogidas 
volume. Of Hartzenbusch, there are 29 plays, including the interesting 1879 
reprint of the five-act version of Los amantes de Teruel, and refundiciones, never 
easy to get, of La esclava de su galén, El perro del hortelano and La prudencia en 
la mujer. And, farther back, 25 plays by Comella; and so on. The Collection 
appears to be rich, too, in dramatic parodies. 

Professor Rogers’ catalogue is subtitled: “*Author List.” It is to be sin- 
cerely hoped that at some time it may also be published in rearranged form as: 
““**Title List.” All who have worked to compile theatrical repertories know 
to their sorrow how seldom newspapers give author, translator or arranger of 
the play advertised. 

The introduction by Professor Rogers contains one particularly modest 
statement (page vii): “Whenever possible ... this information [as to the 
identity of authors or original titles of translated plays] has been supplied, 
specifically in about six hundred cases . . . Authors have been assigned to all 
but a few [of the plays published anonymously].”” Perhaps not everyone is 
aware of the amount of knowledge, skill and industry requisite for such a task, 
so well accomplished in this case. Even so, there remain some plays for which 
information is still lacking with regard to author, original title, or name of the 
adapter. Further research may discover more about the plays listed as “arre- 
glada al teatro espafiol.” They are practically all French, of course. The ques- 
tion of the refundiciones of seventeenth-century plays is still a vexed one, invit- 
ing special study. Mr. Rogers has accurately dealt with a number of them, 
though it is still possible there may be other refundiciones among the plays 
assigned to Lope de Vega, Tirso, Calderon and others. 

In the case of the more modern plays, the date of the first performance is 
generally given. Where it is lacking, it can be supplied from Miss Coe’s 
highly valuable Catdlogo (up to 1820) or from newspaper lists. 

Professor Rogers has therefore been generous, and has supplied us with much 
more information than his title promised. 1 wish he could be subsidized to 
catalogue other collections. The relatively few misprints do not detract from 
the value of the work. 

NicHorson B. ApamMs 
University of Wisconsin 





Benserade and his Ballets de Cour. By Cuarwes I. Sutin. Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. 435. 


I] fallait sans doute de la patience et du courage pour entreprendre un ouvrage 
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de plus de quatre cents pages sur un tel sujet; avouerons-nous qu'il en faut 
également pour le lire? M. Silin connait admirablement son auteur, il accumule 
les précisions et les citations, analyse diligemment ses ceuvres, s’efforce d’étre 
objectif et juste: ce sont 1a d’estimables qualités, et estimées 4 bon droit chez 
les candidats au doctorat. Nos recherches doivent-elles pourtant se condamner 
a étre aussi solennellement tristes? Un docteur en philosophie, ou plutét en 
histoire littéraire, est d’ordinaire aussi un futur professeur: doit-il se défier a 
ce point des qualités de vie, d’enthousiasme, de personnalité, et méme des idées 
générales, et de quelques graces de style ou de présentation, qui donneront 
plus tard du prix 4 son enseignement? 

Benserade a joui au XVII° siécle d’une brillante réputation, comme bel esprit 
et académicien, comme poéte mineur et auteur de ballets de cour qui plurent fort 
au roi et 4 de grands personnages. M. Silin, dans la premiére partie de son gros 
livre, raconte la vie de son héros: biographie forcément extérieure, souvent 
anecdotique, et entremélée de citations des ceuvres, car rien n’est plus difficile 
que de tracer une biographie psychologique et profonde de ces petits auteurs du 
XVII siecle, que nous connaissons mal et fragmentairement. Une deuxiéme 
partie définit le genre du ballet de cour et analyse, avec quelque aridité et sans 
grand effort de groupement logique, vingt-quatre ballets de Benserade. L’en- 
semble est précis, diligemment documenté, constitue comme une anthologie 
un peu décousue de Benserade, et ajoute 4 notre connaissance de certains aspects 
secondaires de ce théatre du XVII¢ siécle que M. Lancaster a révélé 4 nouveau 
aux lecteurs érudits de notre époque. 

Les mérites de ce livre ne sont point négligeables. I] accumule des faits, des 
titres, des dates et des citations; il constitue (malgré quelque confusion dans le 
chapitre d’introduction sur le ballet de cour, et une sécheresse excessive dans 
la conclusion) un utile ouvrage de référence sur un petit genre littéraire qui 
séduisit particuli¢rement le siécle de Louis XIV et précéda l’opéra. La part 
de la critique littéraire, y est pourtant, a notre avis, trop faible. Est-il défendu 
de sentir et de juger, méme dans le genre austére de la thése doctorale? Les 
citations, qui tiennent une place excessive dans cette monographie, ne sont 
presque jamais accompagnées du bref commentaire qui indiquerait leur portée, 
leur valeur.' Un sourire, une appréciation agrémentée d’ironie auraient relevé 
quelque peu les longs et monotones résumés de tant d’ceuvres insipides. Peu 
d’érudits ont le bonheur de s’intéresser au ballet de cour; beaucoup sont 
curieux de mieux connaitre ce XVII® siécle dont on ne leura longtemps présenté 
qu'une figure mutilée ou couverte d’un fard desséché. Ils aimeraient, en ouvrant 
un livre sur Benserade, trouver la réponse 4 quelques questions légitimes: quel 


1. Les vers de Benserade sont médiocres, mais M. Silin les rend parfois pires qu’ils ne 
le sont en les faussant. Page 42, le vers 14, 


Elle voudrait me voyant de tous mes sens perclus, 


devrait évidemment commencer par “Et” au lieu d’“Elle.” Page 43, le deuxiéme vers est 
raccourci d’une syllabe, “‘et’’ devant étre inséré entre “lens” et “craintifs.”” Page 89, vers 4, 
“placé” devrait étre “placée.” Etc. 
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jour cette carriére d’un homme de lettres représentatif de I’époque projette-t- 
elle sur la vie et la société au XVII¢ siécle? L’extraordinaire succés de Benserade 
auprés de ses contemporains ne nous permet-il pas de formuler quelques con- 
clusions troublantes sur le godt du siécle de Louis XIV? Comment la grossiéreté 
de sentiment et de langage de certains poémes de Benserade a-t-elle pu s’allier 
(comme chez d’autres poétes d’alors) avec la préciosité et la fadeur de la poésie 
de cour? Quels compartiments hermétiquement clos devaient partager le X VII* 
siécle, dont on célébre d’ordinaire la splendide unité, puisqu’un homme comme 
Benserade (1612-1691) pouvait étre le contemporain de Descartes, de Pascal, 
de Corneille et méme de Moliére, traverser ce qu’un Brunetiére aurait appelé 
“’ épanouissement du classicisme,” et rester aussi peu ami du naturel et de la 
vérité! 


Méme une étude objective et “scientifique” ne devrait point redouter les 
réflexions, les conclusions générales appuyées sur des remarques solides, et, 
pour tout dire, les idées. M. Mornet tragait naguére dans cette Revue (en 
octobre 1937) d’utiles conseils sur la maniére d’étudier les écrivains de troi- 
sieme ordre. M. Silin aurait gagné a s’en inspirer davantage. 


Henri Peyre 
Yale University 





Autos y coloquios del siglo XV1. Prélogo y notas de José Rojas GarcipuENas. 
México, Ediciones de la Universidad Nacional Auténoma, 1939. Pp. xxiii 


+175. 


The anthology under consideration, prepared primarily for college students, 
makes no pretense of containing new discoveries and in the main dispenses with 
all references. The prologue summarizes briefly, often quoting many sentences 
verbatim, the editor’s El teatro de Nueva Espana en el siglo XV1 (1935). A few 
remarks on the evolution of the early religious theatre in Europe, particularly 
in Spain, serve to introduce the subject of the drama in New Spain. Two factors, 
the Spanish and the indigenous, exerted influence in the colony. Already in the 
Precortesian period the Indians were accustomed to represent pantomimes and 
simple dialogues. Many plays—preferably in the native tongues and having 
for their themes the fall of man, the last judgment, the annunciation to Mary, 
the coming of the Wise Men, Christ’s temptation, etc.—constituted an effica- 
cious method of evangelizing the Indians. There also flourished another 
religious theatre, in this case a direct inheritance from Spain. The principal 
works for the latter type of theatre came from the pens of Juan Pérez Ramirez 
and Fernan Gonzalez de Eslava. The Jesuits, in keeping with the practice of 
their European schools, staged pieces in which the students played the various 
roles. The performances in the sixteenth century were often given in the 
churches, in the atrio, or before open ciapels. In Mexico the Tablados enjoyed 
more popularity than in the carros. 
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Four dramatic compositions are included in the anthology. A manuscript of 
the Destruccién de Jerusalén, written in the Mexican tongue and dating probably 
from the late years of the seventeenth century, was first discovered by Fran- 
cisco del Paso y Troncoso, who published it in 1907. Later the same scholar 
found a version in Spanish and also was able to determine the source. “El origen 
de este Auto . . . es una pieza medieval escrita en lemosin, de la que se han 
encontrado tres ejemplares en su lengua original.” Rojas Garciduefias repro- 
duces the text from the manuscript copy which belonged to Paso y Troncoso. 
A few notes are added. (Up to now the Destruccién de Jerusalén has only been 
available in the Coleccién de autos, farsas y coloquios del siglo XVI, ed. Léo 
Rouanet, Barcelona-Madrid, 1901, 1, 502-524.) The Desposorio espiritual entre 
el Pastor Pedro y la Iglesia Mexicana (1574), by the first known native Mexican 
dramatist, is an allegorical pastoral piece, reprinted twice previously. The 
editor follows the text found in José Maria Vigil’s Reseita histérica de la literatura 
mexicana (1909?), judging it unnecessary to record the minor variants occurring 
in the edition published by Francisco A. de Icaza in the Boletin de la Real 
Academia Espanola, 1 (1915), 66-76. Although Fernan Gonzalez de Eslava 
was born in Spain, he wrote all his plays in Mexico. Hence his Coloquio de los 
cuatro Doctores de la Iglesia and Cologuio del Conde de la Coruna, both reprinted 
from the edition made by Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta (1877), are selected to 
complete the anthology. A few of Garcia Icazbalceta’s learned notes follow 
each of these coloquios which belong to the sacramental type. 

Two errors in dates, one probably a typographical mistake, are to be noted 
in the Prélogo: “hacia 1578”’ (page xiii) should read 1587 as recorded properly 
in the editor’s El teatro de Nueva Espana en el siglo XVI (page 49) and in Paso y 
Troncoso’s advertencia to his edition of the Adoracién de los Reyes; y el 2 de mayo 
de 1596 (page xvi) ought to be 1597 as stated in the editor’s E/ teatro de Nueva 
Espana en el siglo XV1 (page 101) and originally in the Actas de cabildo de la 
ciudad de México. Several lines are lacking in the middle of page xv. The texts 
of the plays—with the orthography usually modernized—have been reprinted 
with a minimum of errata. 

The editor does not seem to have consulted the original edition (1610) of 
Gonzalez de Eslava’s coloquios, for he follows Garcia Icazbalceta’s text even 
where vido is changed to ofdo (page 95), presto to pronto (page 159), etc. One 
questions the advisability of correcting the Simple’s words, purposely spelled 
improperly to show this character’s ignorance and get a laugh. There might 
well have been more extensive annotation in this volume. Certain rare words 
and unusual constructions need to be explained. Practically no attention is paid 
to interesting details of stage technique. Nothing is said of rhyme or meter, 
although all the pieces are in verse. But in spite of its shortcomings, Autos y 
coloquios del siglo XV1 will serve to make more accessible several early Mexican 
plays. 

Harvey L. Jonson 
Northwestern University 
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Montesquieu in America, 1760-1801. By Paut M. Spurn. University, Louisi- 
ana, Louisiana State University Press, 1940. Pp. x+302. 


Because of its happy belief that truth lay in generalities, the eighteenth 
century offers peculiar difficulties to those who are interested in the historical 
filiation of ideas. And in the more complex problem of comparative literature 
in the eighteenth century, nothing is more elusive than the origin and spread of 
ideas concerning the nature and origin of society and government. What 
notions shall one trace specifically to Shaftesbury? To Rousseau? To Locke? 
To Montesquieu? Were analogous ideas the result of social pressures in widely 
separated societies, or was there a distinct international traffic in germinal 
ideas? The baffled investigator is sometimes inclined to believe in the spon- 
taneous generation of germinal cells simultaneously at various points in western 
Europe, out of which the crop of social theories developed and spread. 

The influence of French thought upon the American colonies is such an area 
of bewilderment. Opinions range from the rash and unprovable assertions of 
Parrington that the “romantic revolution” in America originated from the ac- 
ceptance of “French revolutionary philosophy” to the equally rash and un- 
provable assertion that American speculative opinion paralleled, but was not 
indebted to, the philosophes. The great names of Voltaire, Montesquieu, and 
Rousseau are bandied about; ideas about Destutt de Tracy and Turgot, the 
intellectual importance of French army officers and the intellectual influence 
of French refugees, the affection of the Americans for a French republican 
philosophy and the aversion of Americans from Bourbon despotism and revolu- 
tionary tyranny, are the stuff of learned controversy. Whether the field is 
properly to be cultivated by the political historian or the literary investigator, 
the student of political science or the general historian of ideas is also under 
discussion and debate. 

Few names occur more frequently in this problem of international influences 
than does the name of Montesquieu, to whom Mr. Spurlin has devoted an 
intelligent and careful monograph, the product of modesty, patience, and good 
sense. It is proof of the need of such a study that he devotes his entire first 
chapter to rehearsing the claims and counter-claims which have been advanced 
for or against the vogue and influence of Montesquieu upon American constitu- 
tional theory. His second and third chapters trace the probable dissemination 
of the writings of Montesquieu in America and attempt to discover what 
popular image was formed of him in the eighteenth-century periodical and 
newspaper. Four chapters survey four successive phases of his relation to gov- 
ernmental theory from 1760 to 1801, and a neat conclusion some four pages 
long sums up the whole. “No attempt,” says Dr. Spurlin, “has been made in 
this book to study the ‘influence’ of Montesquieu on American institutions. 
An effort has been made, however, to provide a more comprehensive basis for 
future opinions . . .” 

As one who labored occasionally in the field, I can testify to the baffling 
quality of the problem Dr. Spurlin set himself, the endless search for bits of 
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evidence that must be fitted into a mosaic work which they have themselves 
to form, the vast amount of penitential reading which lies behind this unassum- 
ing study. Only when we have a succession of similar monographs based upon 
equally painstaking research can we hope to estimate the probable debt of the 
founding fathers to French political thought. 

With no desire to hint a fault or hesitate dislike, | am compelled to say that 
Dr. Spurlin’s pages are sometimes tedious reading because of the fact that he 
seldom rises above the gray style of a dissertation. His book is a book for spe- 
cialists. I think, too, it would have been stronger had he given us a summary 
view of Montesquieu’s thought and writings in order that we might estimate 
better than his chapters permit the relative weight of this or that kind of quota- 
tion or reference. I am not clear that Dr. Spurlin has always distinguished 
between vogue and repute. But these are matters of opinion, not of fact, and 
even where I may differ from Dr. Spurlin, I am impressed by his care and his 
candor in assembling the materials for this study. 


Howarp Mumrorp Jones 
Harvard University 





The Réle of the Priest on the Parisian Stage during the French Revolution. KENNETH 
N. McKee. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press; London, Humphrey Mil- 
ford, Oxford University Press; Paris, Société d’ Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 
1939. Pp. 126. 


For some seven or eight years beginning with 1789 the priest was a not 
uncommon character on the Parisian stage. Conventional taste and the royal 
censorship had kept him off during the previous decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and a new censorship abolished the réle from 1802 until 1830. Mr. McKee 
had the happy idea of tracing this rdle during the turbulent years of the French 
Revolution. He has used as source material the plays themselves whenever 
possible together with critical reviews and theatrical almanacs of the period. 
The background is sketched in from such well-known sources as Aulard, 
Desdevises du Dezert, La Gorce, Rocquain and Welschinger. The years of the 
Constituent Assembly (July 9, 1789-September 30, 1791) and of the Na- 
tional Convention (September 21, 1792—July 26, 1794) offer by far the most 
material. The intervening year of the Legislative Assembly and the years fol- 
lowing the Thermidorian reaction show a waning of interest in a theme that 
often answered political exigencies more than popular demand. The earlier and 
more successful plays extol the Christian, but more deistic than Roman, virtues 
of the country curate, reflecting the rise of the third estate. The abolition of 
religious orders is reflected in numerous convent plays, most of which, the 
author has shown, failed through lack of public interest (page 39). That the 
sacrilegious. outbursts of the period of Jacobin power also failed to gain the 
approval of the general public or the critics, is Mr. McKee’s most striking 
conclusion (page 113). The only réle with survival value was that of the 
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sympathetic country curate. A certain amount of anticlericalism was tolerated, 
irreverence was not. 

The author has presented his thesis in straightforward and thorough fashion. 
The word “priest” is used in a very general sense to include the adaptable, 
tolerant curate, the “debauched prelates, dissipated monks, and libidinous 
abbés”’ of the Jacobin orgy. Distinctions here might with profit have been more 
sharply drawn. The same is true for the different types of dramatic produc- 
tion. Chronological sequence frequently mingles serious historical dramas, such 
as M.-J. Chénier’s Charles IX and Fénelon with popular vaudeville and burlesque 
of the type of the Papesse Jeanne cycle. The “toleration” of the burlesque 
audience is still remarkably high. 

Along with Chénier’s, the plays of La Harpe and Baculard d’Arnaud are 
exceptional. Third-rate plays, as usual, best reflect the passing events: for the 
earlier period, Le Couvent, ou les V eux forcés by Olympe de Gouges (illegitimate 
daughter of Lefranc de Pompignan), and Nicodéme dans la lune by Beffroy de 
Reigny. Typical of the Terror are the Papesse Jeanne series, Gamas’s Emigrés 
aux terres australes and Maréchal’s “revolting’’ Jugement dernier des rois. Even 
in the stress of revolution the Parisian public showed resistance to mediocre 
talent set to propaganda themes. The failure of some of the more rabid plays is 
more eloquent than the silence of the cautious critics. The drama is too de- 
pendent on conventions or unanimous assumptions on the part of the audience 
to be effective as an instrument of propaganda. Its nature seems to be to reflect 
rather than to change public opinion. 

Newspapers and periodicals most frequently drawn upon are the Journal des 
Spectacles, whose conservative critic, Boyer-Brun, was guillotined for lack of 
patriotic anticlericalism, the more cautious Almanach des Spectacles de Paris, the 
Mercure Universel, and, for the Jacobins, the shorter-lived Feuille du Salut 
Public. The author did not use La Décade (later La Revue), L’ Année Littéraire, 
or the Révolutions de Paris, nor did he have the advantage of the very useful 
information contained in Professor Clarence D. Brenner’s “Little-Known 
Sources for the Study of the Eighteenth-Century French Theatre,” RR, xxx 
(1940), 254-258. Omitted plays include Le Pére Laurent, Le Clergé dévoilé 
(1794), Destival’s Le Nouveau Calendrier, ou Il n’y a plus de prétres, and La 
Plume de l'ange Gabriel. Moliére’s Tartuffe was deliberately disregarded, yet 
whatever Moliére’s intentions may have been, Tartuffe was presented quite 
consistently throughout the revolution in priestly garb and as an example of 
Jesuitism.! Mr. McKee lays no claim to completeness and it seems probable 
that these omitted plays and source materials would in no serious way change 
the general lines of his thesis. For the years 1794 (after the Thermidorian 
reaction) to 1802, however, his five-page chapter seems rather too scanty to 
lead to valid conclusions. 


1. Cf. Révolutions de Paris, No. 74, 4-11 déc. 1790. For much of this information I am 
indebted to my colleague, Dr. Otis E. Fellows, who is preparing a study on Moliére’s for- 
tunes during the French Revolution. 
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On the whole the author has carefully studied his material, skilfully weighed 
critical opinion against public reaction, and produced an interesting, scholarly 
and readable thesis. 


NorMan L. Torrey 
Columbia University 





La Revue Britannique, son histoire et son action littéraire (1825-1840). Par 
KaTHLEEN Jones. Paris, E. Droz, 1939. Pp. 206. 


In reconstructing the early history of one of the longer-lived periodicals de- 
voted to the popularization of English literature in France, Miss Jones has con- 
tributed a new and interesting chapter to the history of the role played by the 
French press in the development of Anglo-French intellectual relations during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Her diligent consultation of documen- 
tary sources has been of service not only in tracing the origin and evolution of a 
review which has long awaited its historian, but also in uncovering much bi- 
ographical material relating to its more or less obscure editors—Saulnier, 
Berton, Galibert, Pichot and Chasles. The programs announced successively by 
these early editors of the Revue were very similar, and by no means original; 
one might cite a score or more of other periodicals which also attempted to 
serve as intermediaries between France and the movement of ideas in other 
countries, particularly in England, by reproducing adaptations and translations 
of articles on a wide variety of subjects, including literature, lifted from the 
then vastly superior English periodical press. It is to be remembered that at a 
time when censorship in France presented certain difficulties, the selection of 
material reproduced even in those periodicals self-styled “literary” was apt to 
be dictated largely by political, economic and social considerations, and only 
secondarily or incidentally by the literary views of the editors. Consequently, 
the real intention and significance of any of these reviews @ prétentions cosmo- 
polites may be deduced in part from the political views expressed in the articles 
selected and in part from the opinions represented by the English periodicals 
most frequently drawn upon. In her study of the Revue Britannique, Miss 
Jones has been somewhat timorous or uncertain in drawing conclusions in re- 
gard to the extent to which political as well as literary considerations influenced 
the editors’ choice of material and their preference for the organs of certain 
sections of British opinion. While she has accorded painstaking attention to the 
material aspects of the Revue and the personalities of its editors, her treatment 
of the periodical’s attitude toward English literature and of the role which it 
played in the Romantic movement in France leaves something to be desired. 
These reservations apart, however, the study is of value in directing attention 
to and in furnishing information about a review concerning which little has been 
written, in throwing further light on the controversy as to the nature and extent 
of Stendhal’s contributions (page 50 ff.), and in supplementing Miss Phillips’ 
dissertation on Philaréte Chasles, by far the best known of the review’s angli- 
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cists. Furthermore, in view of the scarcity of complete collections of the Revue 
Britannique in this country, the table of its articles on English literature which is 
given in Appendix u will prove useful to students of Anglo-French literary re- 
lations. 


Tuomas R. PaLrrey 
Jorthwestern University 





Spanish American Literature in the Yale University Library: A Bibliography. By 
FREDERICK Bitss Luquiens. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1939. Pp. 
X+335- 


During the last decade or so there has been a marked interest and activity, 
notably in this country, in the collecting of materials for the study of every 
aspect of Spanish American culture. Classified bibliographies, general or spe- 
cific, appear in almost every periodical of note that deals with the countries 
that were once under Spanish rule. The Harvard Council on Hispano-American 
Studies, under the direction of Professor J. D. M. Ford, published a series of 
what were modestly termed tentative bibliographies of the belles-lettres of the 
Spanish American nations; the Handbook of Latin American Studies, edited by 
Lewis Hanke, has appeared annually since 1936, growing progressively “bigger 
and better.”” There has been a widening as well as a strengthening of bonds— 
both spiritually and physically—among the libraries and bibliographical or- 
ganizations of the entire American continent. Professor Luquiens’ bibliography, 
then, fits into the best pattern for the furthering of inter-American cooperation 
in the broadest and most disinterested sense. 

It is explained in the Introduction that from a collection of about forty 
thousand volumes of Yale Latin Americana—acquired through the usual chan- 
nels of gifts, purchase and exchange—the author selected 5668 books and 
pamphlets which may be included under the heading of J/iterature or “good 
writing.” 

The plan of the book is simple. First are listed the General Anthologies and 
Collections, all fully indexed, so that the forty items that comprise them fill 
seven full pages of closely-knitted text in double column. Here one finds a 
heterogeneous assortment: poetic and prose anthologies (mostly nineteenth 
century), collections of biographies of famous men, representative selections 
of the Historiadores de Indias, two collections of English translations: G. D. 
Craig’s The Modernist Trend in Spanish American Poetry, and Alice Stone 
Blackwell’s earlier and more general Some Spanish American Poets, and an inter- 
esting compilation of Spanish translations of Hugo: Victor Hugo en América. 

The rest of the book is arranged alphabetically by countries, from Argentina 
to Venezuela, with their corresponding entries. Mexico leads with 1329; the 
other major countries follow in this order: Argentina (755), Chile (737), 
Colombia (703), Peru (617) and Venezuela (603), while Honduras is repre- 
sented by one lone item: volume one (prose) of a two-volume work: Honduras 
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literaria, coleccién de escritos en prosa y verso. There is a descriptive note as to 
content or genre whenever necessary, and an author-index with cross-references 
to the various numbered entries makes the locating of a desired author or book 
a rapid and easy task. 

The Yale collection of Spanish Americana is a worthy one—and an important 
contribution of a printed list like the present, besides the many obvious ones, 
is that it makes patent the deficiencies of most collections: the inevitable over- 
supply of second-rate material as a result of zealous but often burdensome gifts; 
the inevitable lacunae which only systematic and carefully planned purchasing 
can hope to fill. 

Yale has an excellent collection of Mexicana—especially nineteenth cen- 
tury—greatly enriched by the 105 items which represent the books, pamphlets 
and periodicals of E/ Pensador Mexicano (J. J. Fernandez de Lizardi) and the 88 
entries which correspond to the works of the historian Carlos Maria Busta- 
mante. Yet modern Mexico, with its brilliant array of talent, young and older, 
is inadequately represented. The same may be said of the other countries where 
no attempt has been made to “modernize”’ the collection. This is noticeable 
even in the case of individual authors who like Alfonso Reyes (Mexico), 
Mariano Azuela (ibid.), Juana de Ibarbourou (Uruguay), Fernandez Moreno 
(Argentina), Arturo Capdevila (ibid.), Pablo Neruda (Chile), Arévalo Mar- 
tinez (Guatemala) and countless others are still actively producing and yet 
their “record” at Yale is sadly inadequate. Orhers of considerable importance 
—like Mariategui, Eguren, Belainde, Marasso, Marinello, Torres Bodet, 
Vallejo—do not figure at all. And in the case of more recent authors, the 
omissions are almost total. 

On the other hand, there are about 65 volumes (some titles repeated) of 
Vargas Vila and 36 (again with repetitions) of Gémez Carrillo, whose claim 
to literature is certainly no greater, for instance, than that of Carlos Vaz 
Ferreira, eminent Uruguayan philosopher, whose works, along with those of 
other writers of note such as Silva Valdés, could have increased to a suitable 
proportion the 136 items with which his country is represented. 

The omissions and deficiencies in this collection are not unique; they show a 
trend that is borne out in many texts and even classes on contemporary litera- 
ture which seldom go beyond the nineteen-twenties. A working library must 
be kept alive, especially in the case of these Hispano-American nations which 
have but recently found themselves in the varied types of “native” and social 
literature which they are now producing in prose and verse. 

Whatever the lacks may be, the Yale library can be proud of the merits of 
its extensive collection of Spanish Americana—especially rich in colonial and 
nineteenth-century works—and it is regrettable that Professor Luquiens’ un- 
timely and lamented death deprives us, for now, of the promised Spanish 
American Bibliography and Literary Criticism in the Yale University Library. 


Sipon1a C. RosENBAUM 
Hunter College 
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The Dramatic Construction of Balzac’s Novels. By Ray P. Bowen. Eugene, Ore- 
gon, University of Oregon, 1940. Pp. v+128. 


Singularly little has been written about Balzac’s connection with the stage. 
There is Edouard Champion’s small brochure on the dramatizations of Balzac’s 
novels; there are W. S. Hastings’ and D. Z. Milatchitch’s studies of his 
Théatre and Théatre inédit; and, elsewhere, there are chapters in the works of 
Pierre Barritre and Edmond Biré—the latter forming in some measure the 
starting point for Dr. Bowen’s monograph. 

Dr. Bowen makes no attempt to discuss Balzac’s dramas or the dramatic 
versions of his novels, though he gives a list of the latter. Instead he has visual- 
ized the chief works of the Comédie humaine in the light of their dramatic 
possibilities. These possibilities he considers to be: the acts and scenes in which 
the story seems to fall (a very illuminating chapter) ; the settings, the costumes, 
and the groupings of characters; and finally the use of dramatic dialogue. He 
has chosen for study some score of novels, taking pains that they should repre- 
sent every stage of Balzac’s career, from the youthful works and Les Chouans 
to Le Cousin Pons. These he has read with a keen eye for their effectiveness as 
drama. Eighteen of them he divides into acts and scenes, fourteen he considers 
for their stage-pictures, and nine of these he also analyzes in the chapter on 
dialogue. 

This method of study is both clear and picturesque—so much so, indeed, that 
it suffers at times from over-emphasis. Dr. Bowen has (save for Le Curé de 
Tours and Le Colonel Chabert) chosen only the bigger works from Balzac’s 
storehouse; yet a peculiar fascination of the Comédie humaine lies in the dis- 
parate elements which form it.! What is one to believe of the shorter works and 
sketches—to which the author gave equal importance in the vast framework, 
and which are, in their way, often more dramatic than the longer novels? Dr. 
Bowen more than once and very clearly (pages 43, 75, 100) has shown that 
the Balzacian novel has affinities with the motion-picture; and it is precisely 
in the breath-taking movement of some of the shortest, least conversational 
scenes that it attains a maximum of dramatic effect.? Considerations like these 
should caution against saying of Eugénie Grandet that Balzac “gives the two 
death scenes but scant attention” (page 31). We remember the violent gesture 
of the old miser clutching at the priest’s gilt crucifix. This is more dramatic, 
more dynamically dramatic, than ten pages of dialogue. 

However, by over-emphasizing the proscenium-framed “pictures” and the 
dialogue “‘scenes”’ of Balzac’s major works, Dr. Bowen makes clear once again 
the fact that we must look for this author’s drama not in his published or un- 
published plays but in the novels themselves. In addition, Dr. Bowen must be 
praised for having taken two of the steps necessary to good literary criticism— 

1. See R. Fernandez’ “‘La Méthode de Balzac,” in his Messages (Paris, Gallimard, 1926), 
and Dr. Brucia Dedinsky’s essay on the conception and arrangement of the Comédie humaine 
in the forthcoming volume of the Chicago Studies in Balzac. 

2. See the writer’s “Speed as a Technique in the Novels of Balzac,” PMLA, March 
1940. 
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steps which are all too seldom made. To begin with, he has read Balzac thor- 
oughly. Second—and this stage is even more rarely attained—he has not been 
afraid to read with imagination. The scenes of these novels spring vividly to life 
before him. It is only to be regretted that he did not take the third step: to 
render his expression at all times as vivid as his imagination. His work would 
then have been as readable to the general public as it is vigorous and specifically 
useful. 

Jarep WENGER 
Princeton University 





Alphonse Daudet as a Dramatist. By Guy Rurus Saytor. Philadelphia, Lan- 
caster Press, 1940. Pp. iii+122. 


Of all Daudet’s literary production—poetry, short stories, novels, auto- 
biographical essays, dramatic criticism and theatre—his plays, with the excep- 
tion of L’ Arlésienne, command least attention to-day. Save for Kurt Muel- 
brecht’s Die Dramatisierungen der Daudetschen Romane (1916), Daudet’s dra- 
matic works have received little critical study. Mr. Saylor now treats this 
little-known aspect of Daudet’s talents. 

A brief biography of the author is followed, for purposes of orientation, by 
a summary chapter on the state of the French stage during Daudet’s dramatic 
activity. With the rather set rules of the comédie de murs and Scribe’s piece bien 
faite, Daudet remained in disagreement throughout his life. Mr. Saylor presents 
(Chapter 11) from the author’s dramatic criticism Daudet’s own liberal theories 
of technique. He believed that a playwright should observe life, should study 
characters and manners without being confined to any exacting laws. In this 
way he closely approached the Naturalists’ doctrine of the tranche de vie. 
Truth, in his opinion, was the sole aim of the dramatist. Thus Daudet disputed 
the existing tyranny, believing that the stage was seriously hampered by an 
excess of theatrical conventions. A play should not be judged good or bad 
simply because it did not answer to a rigid formula set up by critics. 

The main body of the dissertation follows—a study of the eleven plays not 
drawn from the realistic novels. Mr. Saylor’s method is simple, though effective. 
He gives the date of presentation, the number of performances, a concise two 
to three page summary, contemporary criticism and his own judgment of each 
play. That he has taken great pains to consult newspaper files in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale is amply demonstrated by the vast number of reviews quoted. 
Here is a clear and accurate, if somewhat mechanical, picture of the reception 
of these plays and of Daudet’s struggle against adverse dramatic theories. 

One wishes that he had gone into the matter of collaboration in the case of 
La Derniére Idole, L’ Gillet blanc, Le Frére atné, Le Char and La Menteuse. With 
regard to an author who received considerable aid from Paul Aréne in writing 
the first half of Les Lettres de mon moulin, the extent of L’Epine’s, Aréne’s, and 
Hennique’s contributions would prove an interesting subject for investigation. 
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Nor does Mr. Saylor go into the difficult question of sources. Léon Daudet 
(quoted page 65) barely mentions the fact that the plot of L’ Arlésienne was 
inspired by an event in the life of Mistral’s brother, who met his death in a 
fashion similar to that of Frédéri. 

There are several inaccuracies about Daudet’s biography. Daudet was not 
in Algiers (page 28) when he received the telegram announcing the success of 
La Derniére Idole but was hunting with his uncle in the plain of Chéliff. Con- 
trary to his own remarks that he “immediately rushed to Paris,” (page 28) 
he remained in Algeria almost three weeks longer, hoping to get this play 
accepted at a local theatre.! But these details are inconsequential and should 
perhaps be overlooked in an otherwise valuable study of Daudet’s place in the 
field of drama. 


A. R. Favreau 
Georgetown University 





A Linguistic Study of the Cartulario of San Vicente de Oviedo. By Aucustus 
CAMPBELL JENNINGS. New York, 1940. Pp. xvii+326. 


Dr. Jennings’ study is the first dissertation emanating from the school of 
Professor H. F. Muller relative to the Vulgar Latin of Spain. Although it casts 
only a kind of reflected light upon the thorny problem of the chronology of the 
pre-Romance period because of the late date of the Cartulario studied,' it is 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge of that pre-Hispanic Latin of the 
Astur-Leonese kingdom which Menéndez Pidal (Origenes del espaiiol, pp. 


478-485) called in turn ‘latin popular’ and ‘latin vulgar,’ and whose main 
characteristics the eminent Spanish authority had set down in an incomplete 
form. 

The author chose the original documents from among the first sixty-two of 
the above Cartulario, omitting No. 2 because it was certainly of a date later 
than 1069, that of No. 65 which is the last document he studied. The work of 
analysis was very carefully done, and the author’s method, which is a combina- 
tion of the inductive, the analytical and the statistical, gives us a clear idea of 
the morphology, the phonology, the syntax, the vocabulary and the Proper 
and Place Names of his texts. The subject of gender changes, however, has 
been treated only indirectly, and somewhat cursorily (page 126). 

Jennings’ general conclusion is “ . . . that the most common phenomena are 

1. I cannot believe that Ernest Daudet was “very skilful in dressing the actors” for his 
play theatre at seven years, or that Alphonse arranged its scenes at the tender age of four. 
Both Ernest and Alphonse had a tendency to overemphasize their precociousness by ante- 
dating events at times (page 2). The episode of Alphonse’s truancy (page 2) took place 
not in Nimes as suggested, but at Lyons several years later. Daudet went to Algeria in 
December 1860 not 1861 (page 4). He first met his future wife in the summer of 1866 not 
1867 (page 4). Tartarin de Tarascon was written and first published in newspapers (complete 
in the Figaro) in 1869-70 though published in book form in 1872 (page 4). 


1. Cartulario de San Vicente de Oviedo, por D. Luciano Serrano, O.S.B., abad de Silos, 
Madrid, Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 1929. 
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those that are found with greatest frequency in the Vulgar Latin texts com- 
posed in France during the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries” (page 309). 
This seems to prove that the oral language of the notaries was intermediate 
between the Latin of the schools and the Romance of the common people 
(page vi), and that the ‘incorrect’ Latin of the texts was not due to unconscious 
ignorance of classical or ecclesiastical Latin. Menéndez Pidal (op. cit., p. 
480) had correctly characterized the notaries’ use of this idiom as “voluntary.” 

If the Latin of the documents is a survival of the Vulgar Latin of the fifth 
or sixth centuries (or of the later Merovingian period), the results of Dr. 
Jennings’ study are not at all surprising. Accented a remains, except when it is 
followed by i. There is evidence of change of a to ¢ due to a following palatal 
sound. Latin ¢, long or short, is kept, and short i tends to become ¢ (page 309). 
In view of the Spanish phenomena found, it is most surprising, in documents 
of so late a date, that there are no clear cases of diphthongization of either ¢ or 0 
(pages 21, 24, 314). Long or short 0 is preserved and short u tends to become a. 
The consonants show frequent sonorization of intervocalic c, t, and p. Final 
m and final ¢ are often dropped, whereas final t changes to d or falls. Inter- 
change of intervocalic b and v is common. Simplification of consonants, except 
Il and nn (unlike the opposite tendency towards gemination in Italy) is fre- 
quent. 

In the morphology of nouns and adjectives the author reports a trend towards 
the Spanish single-case system (pages 143, 310), and in the morphology of the 
verb the loss of final ¢ in the present tense. There are no cases of the future like 
the famous daras of Fredegarius. 

The syntax of the documents studied shows great deviation from that of 
classical Latin: a Vulgar Latin use of the prepositions, de to express possession 
and ad with the indirect object, and constant practice of Tempusverschiebung 
in the verbal syntax (page 310). 

The author also presents valuable data relating to purely Spanish phenomena: 
re used for emphasis (page 88), cases of ipse analogous to Spanish ese or aquel 
(page 132), swus as the regular form of the possessive (page 135), and uses of 
por before the active infinitive to give it a passive meaning (page 183). Among 
his contributions to Spanish syntax are the interesting examples of the avoid- 
ance of the present passive by the use of another construction, ¢.g., 917, 8-7— 
Roza que dicent Roza Vitali (pages 177-180), which is the forerunner of the 
Spanish dicen where the French uses on dit. 

The author is to be congratulated on the care and precision with which his 
analysis of the phenomena is made. There are certain minor weaknesses, how- 
ever, which should be mentioned. It seems to me that Jennings should have 
made some pertinent comparisons with the latinities of the Glosas Emilianenses, 
the Glosas Silenses, as well as analyses of the results of Férotin and Staaff.? His 
statement on page 22, note 4 that abimios is not a change of conjugation but the 
result of analogy with abia seems open to question in view of the common 


2. See H. F. Muller, A Chronology of Vulgar Latin, pp. 159-168. 
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occurrence of this phenomenon in other texts.’ His interpretation of dum vita 
visco as vivo (page 117) seems strange, since the ablative with vescor is a regular 
classical Latin construction, and the change from deponent to active not diffi- 
cult to explain for the period under consideration. The maintenance of -s in 
Deus was due to the great use of this word among the people in church matters. 
Jennings’ use of the word “learned” (page 153) for Deus may be misleading. 
The cases of ad before the accusative (page 161) are very questionable, since 
all of them occur after a verb meaning “‘to order” or “to authorize,” and hence 
could not possibly be of the Spanish type veo al hombre. At most his examples 
may point to the transition stage between the Latin and the final result in 
Spanish although this type of confusion between dative and accusative is to 
be found in French Vulgar Latin documents. The study of the Spanish 
patronymics of the -ez (etc.) type is excellent, but lacks a social interpretation, 
such as the sudden appearance of a large number of such names would seem 
to require. Compare, for instance, the immense number of Germanic names in 
the Merovingian charters in the eighth century, and the creation of the -a, -ane 
(etc.) declension type during the same period. 

Unfortunately, there are a large number of misprints in the text, such as, 
page xi, propes for propres; page xv, Schurchardt for Schuchardt; page 67, mich 
for michi; page 153 stanten for stantem, and many others too numerous to men- 
tion in detail.* 

All in all, Dr. Jennings’ study is a solid contribution to our knowledge of 
the Vulgar Latin of Spain, which will be useful also to scholars engaged in 
preparing badly needed works on Old Spanish syntax and grammar. 


Louis FuRMAN Sas 
College of the City of New York 


3. This change explains French tenir as well as the savir and podir of the Strasbourg Oaths. 
Cf. Pidal Manual, 234, Pei, The Language of the Eighth-Century Texts in Northern France, 
N. Y., 1932, pp. 20, 188. 

4. See pages xii, xv, 26, 30, 45, 55, 87, 107, 120, 140, 163, 191, 194, 245, 296, and 307. 
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